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Art, I. A Defence of the Church Missionary Societ 
against the Objections of the Rev. Josiah Thomas, M.A. 
Archdeacee of Bath. By Daniel Wilson, M.A. Minister 
of St. John's Chapel, Bedford Row. Fifteenth Edition, 
with an Advertisement, and an additional Appendix. 
8vo. 47pp. Gd, G, Wilson. 1818. . 


Art. II. Observations on the late Protest of the Reverend 
the Archdeacon of Bath; and the Defence of the Church 
Missionary Society, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, M.A. 
By the Rev. William Gordon Piees, Vicar of Cressing, 
and Curate of Rivenhall, Essex. 8vo. Alpp, 1s, 
Rivingtons. 1818. 

Arr. III. A Letter to'the Rev. Daniel Wilson, M.A. in 
Reply to his Defence of the Church Missionary Society. 
By the Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen, M.A. 8vo, Adpp. 
Is. 6d. Longman and Co. 1818, 


Art. IV. A Letter to the Rev. Danie] Wilson, A.M. 
Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, London, in 
Reply to his Defence of the Church Missionary Society, 
and in Vindication of the Reverend the Archdeacon of 
Bath, against the Censures contained in that Hig ene | 
By the Rev. William Baily Whitehead, A.M, Vicar o 
Twiverton, near Bath, and late Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. 46pp. 1s. 
Rivingtons. 1818. 
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Art. VI. Counter Protest of a Layman, in Reply to the 
Protest of Archdeacon Thomas against the Formation of 
an Association at Bath in Aid of the Church Missionary 
Society. The Third Edition, corrected. By George 
Pryme, Esq. M A. Barrister at Law, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Gpp. Is. 6d. 
Hatchard, 1818, 


IN these days of strife and debate, when the ordinary exer- 
eise of authority in Church or State is scarcely submitted to; 
and writers are to be found, bold enough to vindicate any act 
of resistance, which the impugners of lawful power may venture 
to commit; so spirited and unlooked-for a measure, as the 
Protest of Archdeacon Thomas against the Church Missionary 
Society, could not fail to awaken the spirit of controversy. 
Tt was not to be expected that the friends of that Society 
would remain silent, when they found their projects thus unex- 
pectedly opposed, and the injurious tendency of their designs 
so clearly developed ; nor that the zealous supporters of our 
Church would tamely see her discipline infringed, and ber 
rights invaded ; or suffer the authority of one of her officers to 
be set at nought, his conduct rudely censured, and his cha- 
racter assailed, because in the conscientions discharge, of 
what he considered to be his offieial duty, he had mantully re; 
sisted the progress of a self-constituted and intrusive associa- 
tion. Anticipating this result of the Archdeacon’s interfe- 
rence, we did not hesitate to express our concern, when that 
Protest was before us, that the overweening zeal of these 
volunteers inthe work of conversion, had foreed sach a measure 
pon him. The fatal effects of these novel and unauthorized 
institutions, have been already sufficiently evidenced by the 
feuds and animosities which the Bible Society has engendered ; 
and we could not see a new source of contention opened 
within the Church, by the machinations of the same party, 
without sorrow and alarm, It would be far more congenial 
to our feelings, to repair the breaches of our Sion, to calm the 
angry passions of her conflicting sons, and to re-unite them 
against the common encmies of her taith and discipline, on 
to record their disputes, or to analyze their hostile reasonmngs: 
but the wound must first be probed, ere it can be healed ; and 
though the process may be pamful both to the operators and 
the patients, yet neither tenderness to their feelings or to our 
own, shall induce us to shrink from our duty. 

War and controversy are both necessary evils; there are 
eceasiens, when to decline either, would be to purchase tem 
porary repose at the expence of lasting injury to peace ™ 
é truth 
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truth ; and as we should despise the pusillanimity, which would. 


rather tamely submit to an insolent enemy, than endure the 
pain or hazard of resistance, so ought we to hold in merited 
contempt, the man who dares not to contend earnestly for that 
faith, which he ts pledged to defend. In every instance the 
guilt of the conflict will rest on those by whom it has been 
unnecessarily provoked; but it is so common a device of x 
defeated enemy, to lament over the peace which his own vggres- 
sions have infiinged, and to assail his triumphant opponent 
with charges of an angry and contentious spirit, thal we were 
not at all sunprised to find the Archdeacon stiled, in a contem- 
porary publication, the emissary and torch-bearer of the demon 
of discord *. ‘The torch of discord has indeed been lighted, 
but the incendiaries must not be sought among those whe 
would preserve the household of faith from its devastations. 

They ave the real emissaries of dissension, whose restless and 
imovating activity has at length aroused the voice of autho- 

rity to check its progress; and the Archdeacon has shewn 
himself worthy of that distinguished station which be holds in 

the Chureh of England, by thus firmly and conscieutiously 

discharging a painful but imperative duty. 

But though we are not at all disappointed at the decided 
epinion which the publication above alluded to has delivered 
in favour of the Church Missionary Sgcigty, we are, we con- 
fess, a little astonished, at the tone and spirit in which that 
opinion is given. Considering the nature of the question at 
issue, we had a right to expect that it would have been ¢is- 
cussed by critics, professing themseives to be members of the 
Established Church, with a calmness and gravity suited to its 
importance ; and that, if they had dissented from the Arch- 
deacon, and deemed his interference injudicious, or even im- 
proper, they woukd have expressed their sentiments in the 
language of respect for his eflice and Lis motives. W e did 
not imagine that they would bave prefaced their observations 
on such a subject by calumnijous imputations of bigotry, rash- 
ness, and contention. Their cause can be little indebted, te 
them for endeavouring to uphold it by such a mode of warfare ; 
and it surely became those, who have been so tenderly alive to 
an assumed violation of good manners on the part of the Arch- 
deacon, to be themselves scrupulously attentive to the decorum 
of controversy. But if the Christian Observers have forgotten 
What was due to the character of an ecclesiastical officer, while 
engaged in what he considered to be the function of his office ; 

* See Christian Observer, Feb, 1818, Review of Pamphlets on 
the Church Missionary Society. 
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what shall be said of a publication, which assuming “ fiat jus. 
titia” as its motto, and professing a conscientious regard for 
the welfare of the Church, has not scrupled to view the whole 
subject as a matter of ridicule; and to disgrace its pages by the 
introduction of a wretched paraphrase on the Archdeacon’s 
Protest, done into doggrel by a versifier whom Grub-street 
would have blushed to own as an inmate? The Reviewer, in- 
deed, seems to have some sense of the impropriety of his own 
conduct, and deems it prudent to declare, that he is “ not 
quite a friend to this mode of conducting hostilities *:” but he 
is evidently amused with what he modestly calls a “ gay com- 
mencement of his labours ;’ and notwithstanding his avowed 
gravity and affliction, he shews a manifest inclination to relapse 
into that ‘* merry guise,” which an opportunity, of turning an 
Archdeacon into ridicule, irresistibly impelled him to assume, 
From such judges, and such justice, Mr. Thomas will have no 
occasion to appeal ; his cause is before the tribunal of the pub- 
lic ; where good sense and upright feeling will, we trust, ever 
prevail over the unseemly merriment, or the calumnious imputa- 
tions, which the wretched advocates of a bad cause may em- 
ploy to procure a verdict. For ourselves, we do not pretend 
to enter upon the investigation of this subject with strict — 
tiality; for where the very existence of ecclesiastical discipline 
and order is involved in the question, we should be criminal 
did we not feel a bias towards those who stand up in their 
defence. We trust, however, that our prejudices are not such 
as will disqualify us for the task we have undertaken. If the 
advocates of the Church Missionary Society can prove, that 
the official supporter of ecclesiastical authority has made an 
unnecessary protest on its behalf; or if they can shew, that, in 
the discharge of an admitted duty, he has lost sight of the 
decencies of society, or the respect due to himself, and the 
office which he fills, we shall not be backward in condemning 
the injudicious interference, or lamenting the alledged violation 
of good manners. And if they can further make it evident, 
that the Soviety which they have undertaken to defend, not 
only involves in its constitution and proceedings no breach of 
order, no violation of unity, no invasion of the authority, oF 
danger to the welfare of the Church, but is useful, laudable, 
and necessary; then we will cheerfully join our feeble aid in its 
support, and throw our mite of contribution into its treasury. 
At present, we acknowledge that our convictions are directly 
opposed to all this ; that we have arisen from a careful perusal 
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of the tracts before us, confirmed in the opinion which we at 
first expressed ; and this confirmation we owe, not merely to 





the arguments of those who have written in delence of the 
; Archdeacon, but, perhaps even in a greater degree, to the 
1 reasoning of that publication, which we are told by the Chris- 
‘ tian Observer to consider as the ‘‘ authoritative and accredited 
’ reply” to his Protest. 
t In order to lay before our readers the arguments which 
. have been advanced on both sides of this controverted subject, 
» in the most convenient and intelligible form, we shall endea- L 
1 vour, as often as possible, to allow the disputants to speak for 
e themselves: and where a due regard to brevity obliges us to ‘ 
" depart from this rule, we shall attempt to give a fair abstract t 
», of their reasoning on the main points of the question. i 
0 Mr. Wilson’s Defence will claim our first attention, as it is @ 
. not only ** the accredited” publication of his party, but he is in 
r truth to be regarded as its only real champion ; for we would ; 
.- not do the Church Missionary Society such injustice, as to con- rt 
- sider it at all indebted to Mr. Pryime’s ‘“ judicious, sensible, hr 
d and independent*,” Counter Protest; and a very attentive re 
fe tare of the observations in the Christian Observer, and the . 
e ong and laboured article in the British Review, has not enabled ; 
al us to discover a single argument, which has not been derived : 
ir from Mr. Wilson’s previous labours. ‘The former indeed con- 
sh tain litte more than a reprint of the leading paragraphs in his be 
re pamphlet ; and the latter is a mere fricandeau of his arguments, iF 
at tossed up to suit the epicurean tas‘e of quarterly readers, and bi 
n seasoned with scurrilities which Mr. Wilson would have re- F 
in jected with scorn. On the other side, we have selected those +3 
he publications only, which have been recommended by their in- | 
he ternal claims to our regard; and we conceive that the writers 
ng with whom we have committed Mr. Wilson, are such as he 
on will not deem unworthy of the contest. In conducting the 
at, investigation, we shall consider Mr. Wilson as furnishing the 
ot text, and shall look to his opponents for the commentary. 
of As the only justifiable object of controversy is the defence 
or ér illustration of a disputed truth ; and as it is to be considered e 
Je, as an evil, to which we submit, because it is our last refuge 
its from a greater; he who wanders from the subject in debate, t 
ry. and employs his weapons in defence of truths which have not , 
tly been assailed, betrays either a strange love of contention, or a 
sal total ignorance of its legitimate objects. The writer who does 
fea this in the simplicity of his heart, will only prove his own in- 

Competency for the task he has undertaken; but he who has 
of ose 


* See Christian Observer, Feb. 
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recourse to such expedients, either that he may thus draw of 
the attention of his readers from those positions of his antagn- 
nist which he does not find it convenient to attach ; or that he 
may involve him in the odium of opposition to palpable and 
generally admitted truths ; deserves a harsher censure. If the 
one is unequal to the arduous task of contending for the truth, 
the other is unworthy of the honour of sharing in the combat; 
the former may weaken even a good cause by his want of judg- 
nent, but the latter will disgrace the best by unbecoming artifice, 
Truth will best be served by those, whe love peace too well te 
strive about words to no profit ; and make it their first endea- 
vour to avoid the introduction of all irrelevant and uncontro- 
verted matter into their statements, and to reduce the question 
in debate to the simplest and most commodieus form in whick 
it can be viewed. 
Entertaining these sentiments respecting the legitimate 
object and conduct of controversy, we think that the first six 
pages of Mr. Wilson’s pamphlet. had been better omitted. If 
they were intended merely to awaken the zeal of the public in 
behalf of Missions, they are out of place ; but if designed te 
insinuate, that this zeal is at present monopolized by those, 
whose proceedings Mr. Wilson has undertaken to defend, they 


are unjust. ‘The ta foe who is the immediate object of Mr. 


Wilson’s assault, had clearly stated bis own opinion on the 
subject of Missions; he had declared that ‘‘ those who eeuld 
suppose him to be hostile te the professed object of the Church 
Missionary Society, would entirely mistake both his principles 
and his character.” (Address, p. 14.) And though a writer so 
infatuated in his admiration of the Society, as to suppose that 
it furnishes not only the best, bat the only means of carrying 
that ohject into effect, may perhaps have been excused for such 
a mistake, previous to this public avowal ; to continue obstinate 
in error, and after such a declaration to charge the Archdeacon 
with hostility to the very design of the Society (see p. 24), 
argues a deficiency in seme of those qualities either of the head 
or the heart, which controversial theology, perhaps more than 
any other literary undertaking, seems to require. But Mr. 
Wilson's eager desire to suppert the Missionary cause, has not 
only induced him to bring a hasty and unfounded charge against 
the Archdeacon, but to represent the Protestant Churches, 
and our own Church in particular, in a light which the tacts, 
even as he has produced them, will scarcely warrant. 


a The jainful truth,” says he, “ is, that the Reformation has 
never transfused into its communities the spirit of Missions.” P. # 
“ The humiliating acknowledgment must be made, that the 
Reformed 
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Reformed Churches have been lamentably defective in these high 
and ennobling duties.” Ibid. 

“ It is painful to reflect, that, amongst all the nations professing 
the Protestaxt Faith, our own country has had, till within these very 
few years, the largest share in the guilt of this inactivity,’ P. 5. 


These censures, it will be allowed, are sufficienfly forcible 
and comprehensive ;. but, as far as our own Church is con- 
gerned, they have very little foundation. We shall venture to 
deny that the Church of England has been inattentive to the 
cause of Missions, though her means and attention have been 
smicipally, and most properly, occupied, by the wants of her 
own household and its dependants. If her labours in this cause 
have been hitherto unproductive of any great or striking effect, 
their failure has been occasioned by circumstances over which 
she has had no controul: she has dene what she could; it yet 
remains to be proved that the exertions of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have been more effectual; and, even if this be 
the case, it is indisputable that this success, on which is built 
its claim to superlative merit and distinguished triumph, would 
have been justly hers, had not its members sought their own, 
glory, to the exclusion of her claim upon their services ; and 
chosen to pour their wealth, and contribute their influence and 
aid, to the support of a new and unnecessary association, instead 
of enabling her incorporated and long ,established societies to 
extend the sphere of their benevolent operations. Before Mr. 
Wilson so rashly imputed guilt to his own Church, so unduti- 
fully held her up to the scorn and reproof of these who are 
arrayed against her communion, he should have considered 
these things ; at all events, it might have initigated the severity 
of his reprehension, if it had not induced him entirely to avoid 
the odium, which will ever attach to the voluntary accuser of 
his brethren. 

Hurried on by the vehemence of his indignation against the 
Protestant Churches, for their supineness og the subject of 
Missions, Mr. W. does not condescend tu notice our own 
“ Society for propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” any 
further than by an incidental reference to the comparative 
smallness of its exertions. (p. 7.) Subsequently indeed, when 
the language of the Archdeacon forced him to speak more ex- 
plicitly, he ventures to state, that “‘ this venerable and most 
useful Society directs its labours, in conformity with its charter, 
to the supply of our Foreign Plantations, Colonies, and Fac- 
tories with Ministers and School-masters;” that, “ it has no- 
thing to do with Missions to Africa and the East, and scarcely 
any thing with heathens any where.” P. 24. : 
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It is unfortunate for Mr. Wilson, that his information on 
this, and some other subjects which he undertakes to discuss 
in his ‘* Defence,” is always most deficient, when his tone and 
language are most confident and assuming. 

His fancy, that the labours of the Society for propagating 
the Gospel, have been limited by its charter to our forei 
plantations, colonies, and factories; and that it has nothing, or 
scarcely any thing, to do with converting the heathen world, 
has been sufficiently exposed by Mr. Plees and Mr. Carwi- 
then; and Mr. Whitehead has opposed the practice of the 
Society, to the assertions of Mr. Wilson, in a manner which 
may produce an uneasy conviction in his mind, of his impru- 
dence and precipitation, in venturing to declare, that this So- 
ciety has “‘ nothing to do with missions to Africa, and scarcely 
any thing with heathens any where.” 

But the observations of Mr. Wilson, when dressed up to 
suit the purposes of the British Review, must be clothed in 
stronger language. Accordingly, these writers delight to talk 
of the Society for propagating the Gospel, as ‘‘ slumbering in 
comparative quiescence for half a century :” they inform us, 
that, with an income of ‘ little more than LOOO!. even had it 
fully awakened from its centennial slumber, (fifty years added 
to its nap by a single dash of the pen!!) its exertions must 
necessarily have been very confined, and most inadequate to 
the wants of the heathen world:” but they forget to tell us, 
what the great supporters of the Church Missionary Society 
were doing, while the Society for propagating the Gospel was 
aozing over its LOOOL. per annum; or why they did not come 
forward to arouse it, and by a seasonable addition of their 
money to its funds, and their zeal to its operations, render 
them less confined, and more adequate to the great design 
they profess now to have so much at heart. pee these 
questions to be answered as they may, we will shortly state 
what this slumbering Society has been doing ; with a view of 
shewing, that its zeal and exertions have, at least, kept pace 
with its means. They who have refused to add to these means, 
are of all men least justified in condemning the inadequacy of 
its labours. 

It appears from the Report of 1817, now before us, that the 
income of the Society for that year, amounted to no more than 
116201. 2s. 3d. of which 57301. were derived from a parlia- 
mentary grant in aid of the North American Missions, With 
this limited income, did the Society maintain ninety-three mis- 
sionaries, schoolmasters, and catechists, in Newfoundland, 
Noya Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, Upper and Lower 
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Canada, Africa, New South Wales, and Norfolk Island *. 
What then might it not have effected, had it been aided by the 
united contributions of all those members of the Church, who 
feel that holy zeal on the subject of Missions, which Mr. Wil- 
son has painted in such glowing colours?’ With what justice 
is a Society, which has thus employed its funds, accused of 
slumber and inefficiency? And what reason is there to su 

pose, that it would not, at any time since its formation, or will 
not now, readily, cheerfully, and diligently employ every means 
which additional contributions may afford it, for the promotion 
of the benevolent designs, which it was perseveringly pursuing 
for so many years, before the framers of this new intrusive So- 
ciety had bestowed a thought upon the subject. But the two 
venerable Societies, which the Church claims and acknow- 
ledges as her own, are both destined to receive the same treat- 
ment from those, who would call themselves her children : 
their funds have first been straitened, by artfully diverting into 
irregular channels that awakening zeal and liberality, which 
might have increased them; and have then been accused, by 
those who have caused the diversion, of inadequacy of means, 
and inefficiency of exertion. We are aware, that, in answer 
to this, a pompous statement will be made, of the increased 
subscriptions to the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, since the establishment of the Bible Society ; and we 
perceive, from the language of the British Review, that any 
additional support, which the Society for propagating the 
Gospel nray now receive, will be imputed to the influence of 
the Church Missionary Society. But how preposterous and 
wnwarrantable are all such representations ! The menaces of 
an enemy may arouse the zeal of our friends to additional 
efforts in our ‘cian but which do we therefore thank, our 
enemy or our friends? do we impute our safety or our success 
to the arm which threatened destruction, or to the band which 
interposed to rescue us from danger? ‘The increased income 
which has flowed into the treasury at Bartlett's Buildings, has 
not been received from the friends of the Bible Society, but 
from those who saw the necessity of counteracting its influ- 
ence: and if the Society for propagating the Gospel is now 
enabled, by public liberality, to extend the sphere of its ope- 
rations, which we anxiously wish that it may, the benefit as- 
suredly will not be derived from the exertions of that asso- 
ciatien, which has already absorbed so large a portion of the 
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_* By a late vote of the Society, 50001. has been placed at the 
disposal of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, in aid of thefi§st Indian 
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wealth, which the members of the Church are inclined to con- 
tribute towards missionary projects; but from those, who 
rightly judge that an Episcopal Church cannot consistently 
send out ministers fur the conversion of the heathen, who are 
to receive their instructions from a committee of laymen, and 
he responsible to that committee alone, for the discharge of 
their ministerial functions. But we return to Mr. Wilson. 
diaving prepared his readers to think well of the Chureh Mis- 
sionary Society, and ill of its opponents, by representing: it as 
taking the lead m the glorious race of missionary exertion, and 
as the first association which had done any thing effectual to 
remove the stigma of supineness and indifference from the 
Protestant name; he proceeds to indulge the curiosity which 
hie had laboured to excite, by ‘ some account” of the birth, 
parentage, and education of this child of his affections. 


“ Benevolent individuals,” says he, * of various religious con- 
fessions in this country, began about twenty years back to form 
several Missionary Societies tor propagating the Gospel in different 
parts of the world. The proposals were received with attention. 
The blessing of Almighty God appeared to rest upon these under- 
takings. It then occurred to a few pious and conscientious mem- 
bers of our Church, that some success might attend a modest and 
prudent attempt to form a Missionary Society in our own body. 
‘The moment seemed inviting,” &c. ‘© The Church Missionary 
Society for Africa and the East was accordingly formed.’”? P. 7. 





We pass over the various alterations, omissions, and emen- 
dations, which this short paragraph has received in its progress 
through fifteen editions; though some of them (and especially 
the last, which has introduced the infant Society under a name 
by which it was not known until many years afterwards), if 
they have improved the stile, have not added to the accuracy 
of the statement. We have more than this to object against 
Mr. Wilson’s account. If the ne quid falsi dicere audeat of 
the historian be observed, the ne quid veri non audeat is lost 
sight of: in plain English, the whole truth is not told; and as 
the omissions are of some conseqnence, we will endeavour to 
supply them. ‘This is, we trust, the last occasion on which we 
shall be called upon to discuss this subject; and we do not wish 
to withhold from our readers any information, which may assist 
them in forming an accurate judgment respecting the 50- 
clety. 

‘Lhe “ missionary cause,” (such is the technical phraseology) 
having been espoused, successively and at short intervals, by 
the Moravians, the Methodists, and the Baptists, each form- 
mg its own separate establishment for that purpose, was, 0 
Nevember 4, 1794, taken up by ‘a sinall, but glowing and 
harmoniows 
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harmonious circle of ministers of various connections and 
denominations *,” who, in their circular of invitation, calling 
their friends together, to institute a Society, expressed a hope, 
“that not only Evangelical Dissenters and Methodists would 
be found generally disposed to unite with them, but that many 
members of the Established Church, of evangelical princt- 

les,” would also join the association. The glaring compro- 
mise of principle involved in this scheme of union, did not 
deter some of those zealous but mconsistent Churchmen, whe 
now take a Jead in the Church Missionary Society, from join- 
ing it; and we find, on the subscription lists of the Associa- 
tion, formed September, 1795, the names of six clergymen, 
and four lay members of the Church, who had acceded to the 
kberal proposal. It soon however appeared, that ne appeals 
to the Established Church in generab, in behalf of so heteroge- 
neous a combination as this, could be made with the least 
prospect of success: in the year L800, therefore, the church- 
men among its projectors formed a similar Society for them- 
selves, and the gentlemen, above alluded to, appear prominent 
among its founders; two of them being vice-presidents, a 
third, treasurer ; a fourth, secretary; and the remaining seven, 
conimittee-men; and all together amounting to above one- 
third of the persons of whom the executive is composed. 

It was to be expected, that a Society, which first emanated 
from “ a glowing and harmonious circle” of Sectarists “ of 
various connections and denominations,” and was organized in 
its present form, though not under its present designation, by 
churchmen, who had no objection to fraternize and co-operate 
with such»persons, even in a missionary establishment, would 
be well disposed, still to preserve its original connection, as fap 
as was compatible with the new character, which, for financial 
purposes, it had thought proper to assume. Accordingly, in 
the twentieth of its fundamental rules, it is provided, that ‘a 
friendly intercourse shall be maintained with other Protestant 
Societies engaged in the same benevolent design of propa- 
gating the Gospel of Jesus Christ:” the bearing of which 
‘friendly intercourse,” is strikingly exemplified by two entries 
in the subscription list of the same year (1800) of the Mis- 
SIONARY Sociery; the one of which records a donation of 
1051. and the other of 271. 7s. to the last named institution, 
“ from the members of the general committee of the SocIETY 
FoR Misstons To AFRICA AND THE Easv,” the title which 
the CourcH MISSIONARY SocigTy first assumed. 


_—— 





* See the introductory Memorial, prefixed to a Sermon preached 
1% London, at the formation of the Missionary Yociety. 1795. ‘: 
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As far as our researches extend, they have not brought to 
light any other entries of consolidated contribution ; but, with 
a sing!e exception, the individual subscriptions of those foun- 
ders of the new Society, who had previously become members 
of the elder one, are continued ; and a common membership 
of both Societies progressively increases, until it appears, from 
a collation of the two subseription lists of the year 1817, that, 
in London alone, more than sixty-tive persons are members of 
both, among whom nineteen are managers of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, either as vice-presidents, life-governors, an- 
nual governors, or committee-men. And although we cannot 
correctly state the religious designations of all these gentleinen, 
yet we know, that as there are many professed churchmen en- 
rolled in the dissenting Society’s list; so, in that of the Charch 
Society, are to be found the names of several dissenters. It 
appears also, that in eleven out of seventeen instances of cha- 
rity sermons, preached in the churches of the metropolis, on 
behalf of the Dissenting Missionary Society, (for this is inva- 
riably a part of the ceremonial observed on its anniversary) the 
preachers have been selected trom the Church Misstonary So- 
giety !!! 

From these, and various other acts of “ friendly intercourse,” 
which might be mentioned, we feel that there is but too much 
reason to suppose, that the two Societies, though now nomi- 
nally divided, may still in reality be but one; and that the 
same principle of action, which the dissenting branch of the 
connection continues openly to avow, may be common to both, 
and may constitute the tie which connects them indissolubly 
together. ‘This principle, as recorded in every Report of the 
Dissenting Socicty, is as follows; that the object 


* Ts not to send Presbyterianism, Independency, or Episcopacy, 
or any other form of church government, (about which there may 
be difference of opinion among serious persons), but the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God to the heathen : leaving it, as it ought 
to be left, to the minds of the persons whom God may call into the 
fellowship of his Son from among them, to assume to themselves 


such form of church government, as to them shall appear most 
agreeable to the word of God!!!” 


We should, we confess, hesitate, before we admitted it te 
be possible, that any professedly Church Missionary Society 
could acknowledge such a rule of action as this as defensible, 
or even tolerable ; did we not know, that it presented no for- 
midable objection to the original founders of that Society, who 
were ready to unite in adopting it, and even now support It, 
some by their subscriptions, and others by public appeals i= 
its favour from the wk tron of the Establishment. M 

f. 
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Mr. Wilson claims some credit for the Society, on account 
of the modesty and prudence which characterized its first for- 
mation; and whatever may be due to it on this score, we shall 
readily bestow. When it first offered itself to the notice of the 
public, it not only recognized the long establishment of two 
venerable Societies within the bosom of the Church, engaged 
in a similar undertaking with that contemplated by itself; but 
bore testimony to their having ‘‘ egabraced all proper opportu- 
nities of evangelizing the heathen ;” disclaimed all intention of 
trespassing upon their labours; and adopted the title of “a 
Society for Missions to Africa and the East, by Members of 
the Church of England ;” affecting to have found, in these re- 
gions of the globe, an extensive and unoccupied field for its 
exertions. Under this unassuming title, it proceeded for twelve 
years ; when, as if modesty and humility were qualities suited 
only to an infant institution, it suddenly laid claim to a loiter 
character and name; its managers ventured to press ‘ upon 
the consideration of all the ministers and other members of the 
Established Charch, that If IS THR ONLY SOCILI'Y IN THAT 
CHURCH, WHICH HAS FOR ITS EXCLUSIVE OBJECT TIE 
BVANGELIZING OF THE HEATHEN ;” and as if more fully and 
explicitly to designate the high office which it had thus exclu. 
sively undertaken, it arrogated to itself the title of the Cau RCH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

When then Mr. Wilson tells us, ‘that this is ‘‘ the only insti- 
tution in the Church of Englend, which has for its exclusive 
object the conversion of the heathen world,” (p. 9.) it will at 
least be admitted, that he has not travclied out of the record 
of the Society, nor assumed more for it, than he was bound to 
do, by the letter of his instructions. But though we may not 
be disposed to blame an “ accredited” agent, for following the 
directions of his master, nor an advocate for adhering to the 
tenour of his brief; yet, in neither character did it become Mr, 
Wilson unnecessarily to bring forward facts, which may injure 
the cause he has undertaken. We cannot compliment bim for 
prudence, when we find him préclaiming to the world, that 
“ the measures of the Society were, in the first instance, sub- 
mitted to the notice of the then Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Bishop of London,” (p. 8); for as he has not 
stated that they gave these measures their sanction, we shall 
be inclined to conclude, from the notorious fact that the naines 
of these dignified personages do not appear on the list of sub- 
scribers to the Society, that this sanction was withheld. 

To submit such a measure as that of a new Missionary So- 
ciety to the Metropolitan, as the constitutional guardian and 


spiritual father of that Church, to which its members profess: 
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edly belonged ; and to the bishop of the diocese in which it 
was to be formed, was indeed peculiarly proper: but surely, 
having so done, to proceed in carrying these measures into 
practice, unless their approbation was obtained, was not only 
emproper, but insulting. If then Mr. Wilson’s silence on this 
important point has been correctly i — what does his 
disclosure prove, but that this Church Missionary Society has 
always acted upon the same system of affected deference, but 
real contempt for episcopal authority, which it has lately shewn 
at Bath? pretendmg to compliment the venerable bench, by 
submitting its plans to their notice, but pre-determined to per- 
sist in them, whether their approval was obtained or refused. 

Such, then, was the “ simple and inoffensive method,” 
adopted in forming this Association at first: its present mode 
of proceeding is thus described by Mr. Wilson. 


“ When the friends of the Society in any considerable neigh- 
bourhood, and especially the clergy and more respectable inhabit- 
ants, have conceived that there was any fair opening for proposing 
the Society to the pious and benevolent around them, application 
has been respectful = owen to persons of weight and consideration 
residing in or near the place; and if the measure has been received 
with favour, a meeting has been called, some nobleman or gentle- 
man in the vicinity being requested to act as chairman, as is custo- 
mary on similar public occasions. The plan of the Society has 
then been explained, an association formed in its.support, officers 
to conduct it chosen, and subscriptions rajsed.’’ P. 10. 


What can be more plausible than this statement? what more 
simple and inoffensive than such a line of conduct? the “words 
are smoother than oil :” how unfortunate it is, that the prac- 
tice of the Society does not better correspond with the repre- 
sentation of its apologist. Our readers scarcely need remind- 
ing, that the scene at Bath was rather of a different description 
from that to which Mr. Wilson has introduced them. The 
clergy of Bath and its neighbourhood, with very few excep- 
tions, were not friends to the Society ; and of course did not 
conceive that there was any fair opening for proposing tt 
to the pious and benevolent around them: application was Ue 
deed made respectfully enough to some persons of weight and © 
consideration, residing in or near the place ; even to the Bishop 
of the diocese, and the Archdeacon resident on the spot; but 
instead of “‘ receiving the measure with favour,” they declined 
to give it their assent or sanction. What other noblemen or 

entlernen in the vicinity were solicited on the occasion, we 
Cave not heard ; nor have the names of many of the ae | 
nobility and gentry of the county or neighbourhood . 
us, who have given the Society either their personal or their 
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pecuniary support. But be this as it may, it is certain that, 
notwithstanding the failure of all the encouragement, which, 
according to Mr. Wilson, this Society requires, before it 
can be induced to settle in any particular spot, the meeting 
was called; and instead of the chair being taken by some 
nobleman or gentleman of the vicinity, the Bishop of. ano- 
ther Diocese was unfortunately persuaded to undertake that 
oflice which the Diocesan had declined. 

Hence the “‘ extraordinary event” which has impelled Mr. 
Wilson to descend into the tield of controversy, and to call 
the Archdeacon of Bath to account for his official conduct, 
in the very centre of his official jurisdiction! It is evident 
that the opinion of the Archdeacon respecting the conduct, 
character, and claims of the Soeiety is in ail respects opposed 
to that of Mr. Wilson; arid that the real question at issue 
between them, (on which, though we have now travelled 
through one quarter of Mr. W.’s pamphlet he has not yet 
ventured to enter) is reduced to these two points; whether 
the Church Missionary Society is, or is not worthy the sup- 
port of Churchmen; and whether the Archdeacon, in his own 
Archdeaconry, had,‘ or had not a right to protest against its 
introduction there? 

Upon the latter topic we have already given an opinion, 
which nothing yet brought forward by the friends of the 
Church Missionary Society has changed ; but it will be = 
nevertheless, briefly to examine the grounds upon which Mr. 
‘Wilson has denied the Archdeacon’s right of interference. 


«* The Archdeacon,” says he, * appears to found his claim of 
jurisdiction over the Meeting, on the circumstance of our Mis- 
sionary Society being a Church of England Society. He will not, 
indeed, allow, what he states to be its pretensions to the title; but 
he obviously assumes his right of interference on that ground. 
Now it is manifest, that the Society never affected or pretended to 
represent the Church of England ; still less to act by any commis- 
sion or delegation from that venerable authority. It neither is, 
nor ever assumed to be, any other than a voluntary institution, 
supported by the free contributions of individuals—the title, the 
Church Missionary Society never meant, it never was intended to 
mean, a Society supported by the collective authority of ‘the 
Church of England; but simply, a Society conducted by members 
of that Church, and by members of that Church only.” P, 12. 


We conceive that the Archdeacon’s view of the Society 
did not differ much, in this respect, from that of its defender. 
He never, doubtless, supposed, that the Society “‘ pretended 
to be established by law,” or to act by commission or d 


tion from ecclesiastical authorities, or. te represent the wage” 
| © 
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of England in her collective capacity. He, we presume, 
considered it to be a voluntary Institution, established by no 
other authority than the will of private individuals, profess. 
ing themselves to be members of the Church of England, 
and assuming a title, which, by leading the unwary to suppose 
that all their associated proceedings would be “ in conformity 
with the doctrine and:discipline of that Church,” might inguce 
them the more readily to contribute to its . Hu 
therefore felt himself authorized to — in his official 
capacity, — the formation of a Society, within his spi- 
ritual jurisdiction, unknown to, and unauthorized by 
established laws and constituted authorities of the Church to 
which it pretended to belong; and, in his opinion, subversive 
of the order and unity which he was bound to maintain. If 
Mr. Wilson could have shewn that the Church Mission 
Society, acted by ecclesiastical commission, and that it was 
——— by the collective authority of the Church of Eng- 
land, he would have thus produced a formidable objection 
— the validity of the Archdeacon’s Protest; but his 
admission that the Society possessed, and Pape oe to no 
such character, seems to us to concede right and the 
necessity of Archdeaconal interference. If indeed the line 
of argument which ‘he has adopted can prove any thing, it will 
prove too much ; for it will set aside the right of the Aroh- 
déacon to interfere in any case. 

Church Institutions can only be of two kinds, those which 
are authorized by some public act of the Church, in her col- 
lective capacity, and those which are formed by the voluntary 
association of her members. If an ecclesiastical officer has 
no right to protest against the latter, however injurious he 
may deem their proceedings, because they are the voluntary 
creation of individuals, and therefore exempt from his juris- 
diction, assuredly he has no right to object to the former, 
which have been sanctioned by an authority superior to his 
own. 

The positions laid down by Mr. Wilson as he pro in 
his argument, are these ; that the wisdom of the Church has 
left all matters of voluntary charity to the decision of private 
conscience and feeling; and that the sanction of the civil 
wee superseded the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Arch- 

eacon. 

To the first of these positions Mr, Carwithen has replied 
somewhat at length; and has shewn that the Ch 1D 
various cases, has interfered te direct and regulate the private 
charity of her members. But even were it admitted, for 
thé sake of argument, that Mr. Wilson is correct in his 
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statement, it can be of no service to his cause ; for this is not 
a question respecting the private charity of individuals, but 
the formation and conduct of a public body, assuming to 
itself the right of sending out labourers into the vineyard of 
Christ, of determining who shall preach the Gospel to the 
Heathen, and of erecting itself into an ecclesiastical tribunal 
to judge of the conduct of its clerical agents; who are made 
responsible for their official exertions, not to Episcopal 
authority, but to a lay Committee. What analogy such a 
Society bears to mere private charity, or how it can be jasti- 
fied in its proceedings be any presumed or admitted rights of 
the individual members of the Church to distribute their. pri- 
vate alms, according to their own conscience and discretion, 
Mr. Wilson has yet to shew. His second position, that the 
meeting was held under the sanction of the civil power, and 
therefore the Archdeacon had no right to interfere, is almost 
too preposterous to require notice. Strange indeed, and de- 
fenceless would be the condition of the Established Church 
of this country, if the complaisance of a local magistrate, 
in granting the use of a public room for an assumed charit- 
able purpose, could give the sanction of the civil power to 
any measures which the assembled individuals might adopt, 
however injurious to her charactes, her doctrine, and her 
discipline: stranger still, if, by merely throwing open the 
doors of his Guildhall? the Mayor of Bath could in a moment, 
deprive the Archdeacon of all controul over the members of 
the Church in matters purely ecclesiastical, and convert even 
his Protest against the meditated proceedings into “ a 
breach of the peace.” ‘These however are the grounds, on 
which Mr, Wilson has ventured to give sentence against the 
Archdeacon’s official right of interference, in the following 
decided language ; 


“ The question then recurs, what is the authority of this Pro- 
test of the Archdeacon of Bath? None whatever. He 
to have had no more right to assume any jurisdiction over this 
peaceable and lawful meeting of benevolent individuals, for a sim- 
ple and legitimate object of charity, than he would ‘have had, to 
interrupt an assembly convened for planing a or projecting 
an hospital : he might, in fact, almost as well have advanced a claim 
of right to enter the private abode of individuals, in order to 
regulate the detail of personal beneficence.” P. 19. 


As however he cannot expect to be permitted thus to pass 
judgment in his own cause, or to infer that no other reply can 
be given to his questions, because he will farnish none; we 
will now bring before our readers the answer which he has 

Hh received 
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received from Mr. Whitehead. He first states, clearly, and 
truly, the official and canonical jurisdiction of an Archdeacon 
of our Church ; shewing that, as the Bishop's viceyerent, he 
possesses, within his Archdeaconry, the same legal controul, 
the same rights of giving an opinion of official weizht, con- 
cerning matters, affecting the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the Church, as the Bishop possesses within his Diocese ; 
end that, this right of ecclesiastical superintendance extends 
to all powers connected with the good order and discipline of 
the Church, to the cognizance of doctrinal error, or breach 
ef external discipline, as well as scandalous immoralities, 
whether imputable to individuals, or associations, even 
though formed for legal objects, if ye against the dis- 
ciplinie and established usages of the Church. He then pro- 
ceeds thus; 


“ Here then is a wide range of power of controul notoriously 
possessed by the Archi-diaconal office, in general matters of 
Church discipline and doctrine ; and surely then the Archdeacon 
may, without usurpation, or any ‘ outrage on the rights of private 
judgment,’ declare an official opinion in a public assembly of 
members of the Church, upon the propriety or impropriety of 
proceedings intimately connected with its credit and welfare. I 
think it must be acknowledged from a consideration of his 


admitted duties and powers, that he is the legal guardian of the 


rights and tray of the Church within his jurisdiction; and 

therefore nothing, which, in his opinion, tends to affect those 

’ rights, and that respectability, within the same limits, can or ought 
to be, foreign to the cognizance, at least, of his official opinion. 

“ A civil magistrate, Sir, would not do his duty at any time, if 
he allowed a political meeting of persons professing a respect for 
our civil establishments, but whose real designs and proceedings 
he might conceive to be prejudicial to them, to be held at his very 
doors, without attending and protesting in his magisterial capacity 
against it. Under the law, as it now stands, I apprehend. he 
would be absolutely bound so to act. Yet the local civil magis- 
trate has very little more controul generally over disaffection to the 
State, than the Archdeacon has over disaffection to the Churcli. 
Overt acts might be equally noticed by both, One is an eccle- 
siastical, the other a civil guardian. And as the one knows, from 
experience, that sedition is never carried on so successfully, 34 
under the cloak of attachment to the State, so the other equally 
well knows, that sectarianism, never works so surely, as under the 
profession of attachment to the Church. Both require, in pro 
portion to the subtlety of their disguises, the greater vigilance ‘¢ 
detect and counteract them. 

** But Sir, you seem to think, that when people form voluntary 
associations of charity, they may do what they please. This, 1 
Coed would be a convenient doctrine for a multitude of ere 
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philanthropists amongst us, They would only have to say with 
you, * the wisdom of Church’ and State has left these matters ‘ to 
the decision of private consciences and feelings,’ and then it would 
depend upon the bent of those private consciences and feelings, 
whether or not their charity should be administered in a way hos- 
tile to all our most valuable public interests. This, Sir, will never 
do. All public associations, whether charitable or otherwise, must 
submit to the interference and-controul of the constituted autho- 
rities, whenever their proceedings appear to tend to public mis- 
chief. If this right of interference, in the case of the Church, be 
taken from its provincial superintendants, their offices, as far as 
they are protections to its unity, good order, and purity of doc- 
trine, might, without any public detriment, be immediately abo- 
lished. 

“ There must then necessarily exist this right of the inter- 
ference of official injunction iad opinion, in all cases of irregu- 
larity committed by members of the Church in matters of Church 
concernment, and which do not fall strictly within that, for which 
you say your Society entertains a conscientious respect, the * pro- 
vince of ecclesiastical enactment ;’ and if the Archdeacon of Bath, 
conscientiously believed your Jate meeting to have been one of 
these cases, then it follows, that he could not conscientiously and 
honestly have abstained from publicly delivering his official Protest 
against it. ‘This conclusion, which no one will be hardy enough 
to controvert, places his conduef out of the reach of any charge, 
except that of error of judgment, and this charge must stand or 
fall with every individual, according to the opinion he entertains 
of the formation, conduct, and tendency of your late meeting. 
‘These points will all be brought prominently forward in the consi- 
deration of your remaining numerous charges against the Arch- 
deacon. In the mean time I may observe, that the formation of 
your Society at Bath, independently, I may say in spite of, the 
refusal of all regular official sanction; its intended formation before 
that sanction was even solicited; its notorious approval rf the dis- 
senting sects ; the suspicious importation, in its support, of itinerant 
secretarics, together with the indecent interference of clergy of 
other dioceses, in default of adequate clerical patronage within our 
own, constitute altogether a strung a priori case against you.” 
( Whitehead’s Letter, p. 6.) 


Mr. Wilson, presuming that he has clearly shewn that the 
Archdeacon has ‘ mistaken the nature of his authority,” 
infers from thence, that “ his other assumptions will naturally 
be equally erroneous.” P. 15. ‘This is rather a summary mode 
of dispensing justice to the dignitary, whose conduct he has 
undertaken to canvass; and deserves no further reply than 
this; that, as he has completely failed in making out one 
cas@ of error, it is also natural that his subsequent attempts 
should be equally reer! But the grave and impor- 
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tant question at issue is not to be decided by such flippant 
remarks on either side. Mr. Wilson's failures have been 
carefully detected, and accurately recorded by his anta- 
gonists ; and though our limits will not allow us to particula- 
rize them all, we may confidently refer our readers to the 
different public ations referred to, in the title of the present 
article, for proof of the fact. We must however remind the 
admirers of Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘ Defence,” that the irregularity 
charged against the establishment of this Association, was not 
grounded merely upon the absence of the majority of the 
clergy ; but upon the known fact, a fact of which "Mr. W. 
could scarcely have been ignorant, that this absence was 
occasioned by their disa probation of of the measure. Mr. 
Wilson knew, that the ‘Bishop, the Archdeacon, and the 
Rectors of Bath and Walcot had been applied to, in vain, to 
sanction the meeting; he knew, that, with very few excep- 
tions, the clergy present were brought from it the dioceses ; 
how then could he venture even to insmuate, that the 
absence, the marked absence of the neighbouring clergy, was 
inerely accidental. ‘* Is this,” says the energetic author of 
the ** Reply,” “ fair warfare? Is it decorous! Is it, 1 had 
almost asked honest?” Mr. Wilsonis unwilling to allow that 
this Institution affected te be a Church Society, notwith- 
standing its title; and he positively denies that, ** strictly 
spe aking,” the assembly at Bath in its support was “ a reli- 
gious meeting of any kind.” We take leave to differ from 
him on both points: a Society consisting of members of the 
Church of England, can never be exempt ficm the disci- 
pline of the Church, if its avowed object be of a religious 
nature ; and what object can he more properly so accounted, 
than that of proselyting the heathen world to the doctrine of 
the Gospel! How then will he he able to shew, that it was 
regular to form such a society, in a place where al the lead- 
ing clergy had openly objected to the measure; and those 
who had not been applied to, expressed their opinion in a 
manner almost equally significant, by staying away from the 
meeting, ‘The mode indeed which was adopted was mode- 
rate and delicate; so moderate, and so delicate, that Mr. 
W. imagines he can explain it away; and loudly calls upon 
the Archdeacon “ to produce his authority, for employing 
the names of his venerable Diocesan, and of the vast majo- 
rity of the Clergy.” P. 16. 


“ Thus,”? says the author of the Reply, “ does delicacy on 
our part beget defamation on theirs. The Archdeacon’s bes$,and 
most honourable authority, to the conviction of every irapattia 


person, is already before the public, in the approbation evinced of 
se 
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his conduct by those who had the best means of appreciating the 
motives of it. Nothing however is considered as lost in the long 
run, on the part of the Missionary Society, by these attempts, 
fruitless as they raay sometimes turn out, to sow the seeds of dis- 
sention among their established brethren. It is a part of their 
original plan, and has not been without its utility.’ Reply, p. 24. 


Mr. Wilson assures us, that “ the opinion” which the 
Archdeacon ‘‘ seems to entertain, that. the proposal of a 
Missionary Association at Bath, went to impose the measure 
on the Clergy, is altogether destitute of foundation.” P. 1p. 
It may be so, and Mr. Wilson may be right in imputing such 
an opinion to the Archdeacon; but we do not find it on the 
record: and without the help of Mr. W.’s comment we 
should never have supposed that any part of the Address was 
intended to convey such an idea, But whatever may be the 
opinion of the Archdeacon, we hesitate not to express our 
own, that this attempt was an imposition, and a grievous 
imposition on the feelings and authority of the Clergy, though 
not on their purses; and they who have seen such an irre- 
gular and injurious association formed among their parish- 
loners, in defiance of their wishes, and to the manifest dimi- 
nution of their parochial influence, will be little comforted by 
the certainty, that its supporters have not yet the power to 
demand their contributions, or to force their concurrence 
under pains and penalties. 





Arr. VII. Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. Svo. 11. 5s. Longman and Co. 
Isls. 


Menotr-wrrrine is a most agreeable branch of literature, 
and if well executed, is likely, for many reasons, to be of all 
others the most attractive; it contains food for every taste, 
from the philosopher and politician, to the mere amateur of 
magazines and the curiosity-mongering lounger ; from the most 
precise antiquarian, to the fairest novelo-seutimentalist. For 
ourselves, grave as we are, and occupied hy far heavier cares, 
we can yet remember the delight with which we first were in- 
troduced to those treasures of minor history, in which oar 
Reighbours, the French, are so enviably abundant; the eager- 
hess with which we devoured the rambling and digressive, bat 
artless, simple, and authentic, relations, of Philippe de Com- 
mines ; the sinile of no ill-natared wonderment which his pro- 
digies sometimes excited, ‘‘ Comment aucuns estimerent — 
e 
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le S. Esprit descendit sur la tente de Roy @ Angleterre en 
espece de pigeon blanc,” or, what an Englishman hy rhaps will 
be less inclined to believe, ** Commeiut Ie Roy de France est 
mieux servi et secourn de ses s subjects que nul au tre Prince du 
mond ;” in his turn too, we confess, that we have louked at the 
curious, though licentious, Brantome, who we fear has pre- 
sented too faithtul a picture of the profligate courts m which he 
lived so familiarly ; of Sully no praise can be too preat, nor was 
there any source from which, we could have detived so many 
and such authentic particulars of a reign, complicated from its 
intrigues, and interesting from its extraordimary revolutions ; 

not to enumerate the endless similar writers who have affurded 
us pleasure : we cannot omit the high-minded and unfortunate 
Madame de Montpensier, and the unprincipled and turbulent 
de Retz ; each in their separate province is invaluable, and we 
may look in vain through the whole range of literature, for such 
vivid portraits of manners and characters, as they have sketched. 

But as it is confessedly from minute traits, and scarcely visi- 
ble shades of difference, from individualities, if we may so ex- 
ress ourselves, that this kind of writing derives its principal, 
if not its entire value, one of the first requisites for a Memoir- 
writer, is such access to the persons whom he describes, as shall 
leave ne doubt of his authenticity; if his portraits are not 
original, they cannot expect te find their price in the market, 
and the mere copy ofa copy is likely to remain for ever on the 
easel of the artist. It is not to be denied, that a work of in- 
terest and of information may be produced by selections from 
unedited papers, and a dilig ent compilation from mannac ript 
documents; it may eluc idate obscure passages of history, it may 
solve doubts, and remove difficulties, but it never can arrive at 
the living and vigorous spirit ofa contemporary memoir; the 
freshness and fidel lity of personal communication, the more than 
dramatic air assumed by a work, iv which the narrator himself 
wus a partaker of the scenes he describes, and the other actors, 
not creatures of imagination, but of rea! flesh and blood. To us 
small persons, there is something peculiarly agreeable in an 
adinission to the privacy of the great ; we hke to see a prince 
m his night-gown and slippers, and th ough a hero may cease te 
be a here to bis valet de chambre, we would rather have ten 
words relative to him from bis valet de chambre at the moment, 
than a thousand hearsay traditions two generations aitet- 
wards. 

With these impressions, we are by no means surprized 0 
disappointed that Miss Aikin has done so little, our only regre’ 
‘js that she has attempted any thing of this kind at all; for i 
was scarcely possible not to fail in this course, end we see ne 
reasor 
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reason why in another she might not have succeeded. It is 
evident that her work is the result of extensive reading and 
cousiderable labour, and the effect produced by it is certainly 
very disproportionate to either; it is not par ticular enough for 
u chronicle, it is not'lofty enough for a bistory ; as a collection 
of anecdotes it wants spirit, us a narration it wants continuity ; 
by moulding her original authorities into her own forms, and 
moderniz inv the quant but expressive language of the Eliza 
bethan writers, into a stvle at once feeble and inflated, she has 
destroyed the character of her work, the varnish has spviled the 
picture, and her book resembles a lath and plaister Gothic 
villa, in which propriety of architecture is sacrificed to internal 
domestic convenience, where massive buttresses are crowned 
with fantastic verandahs, and what at the first glance looks 
like an eoratery, turns out, on closer inspection, to be a 
boudorr, 
The divorce and death of her mother, after the short lived 
and dearly bought aggrandizement, to which the capvicious 
vassion of lienty had exalted her, threw Elizabeth, even in 
er infancy, a sport to the utmost mulice of fortane; disin- 
herited and illegitimatised, she had mot even the consolation of 
neglect; for she was tuo dangerous, from her birth, and her equi- 
rocal pretensions to the succession, not to be an objéct of 
suspicion, to all who were immediately connected with the 
crown. Strype, in his memorial, has yecorded some curious 
particulars of her education, in a letter from Lady Bryan, her 
governess, to the secretary, Cromwell, This notable duenna is 
in great distress about her young puapil’s wardrobe, and nét, 
as it appears, without considerable reason; fer her Grace has 
“neither gown, nor kirtle, nor petticoat, nor no manuer of 
linen, nor ‘foresmocks, nor kerchiets, nor sleeves, nor nails, 
nor body stitchets, nor mufflers, nor biggins.” We do uot 
pretend to have a very clear v: nderstanding of all these vest- 
ments, but we are well aware, that some of them at least are 
very important and necessary erticles in a lady's dress, aud we 
should be sorry to see any future princess of England without 
her petticoat or her foresmock ; it seems too, that ‘ Mr. 
Sheeton would have uy lady Elizabeth to dine and sap every | 
day at the board of estate,” but lady Bryan very wisely deter- 
mines, that “it is not meet for a child of her age to keep such 
rule yet, for there she shall see divers meats and fruits and 
a which it would be hard for me to restrain her Grace from 
t;” she complains also, that if she sits at table she cannot 
quvecs her, and that she is too young yet to correct greatly ; 
and, in conclusion, requests that she may be indulged with 
‘a mess of meat and a good dish or two, (and with the gover- 
ness's 
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ness's proper notions of children’s diet, these last must have 
been for herself) at her own lodging.” : 

The death of her father, in 1547, placed Elizabeth under 
the protection and superintendance of the Queen Dowager, 
now married to ‘Thomas Seymour, the Lord Admiral, a man 
in the prime of life, with a captivating person, and most uncon- 
trolled ambition. Even in the life-time of Katharine, he had 
profited much by his freedom of access to the young princess, 
who was domesticated under his roof; and some very indeco- 
rous scenes are related to have taken place, in the presence of 
the Queen herself, who on one occasion held the hands of Eliza- 
beth while Seymour amused himself with cutting her gown to 
shreds, and on another, promoted a violent romping scene be- 
tween them, before the Princess was out of bed. Elizabeth at 
this period was only in her fourteenth year, and appears to 
have repelled his gross presumptions with a dignity much be- 
yond her age, and already to have manifested that spirit, un- 
tumeable by man, which characterized her after life. On the 
demise of Katharine it is clear, that the Lord Admiral more 
openly aspired to the hand of the Princess, but the evidence 
which at his trial was produced before a court, little inclined to 
favor her cause, or to conceal any impropriety of conduct 
which might come to their knowledge, effectually removed 
every suspicion of levity from the reputation of the unprotected 
Elizabeth ; a circumstance not a little to her credit, when we 
call to mind how closely she was assailed, and how trea- 
cherously betrayed, by those who ought to have been her 
guardians. ‘The fall of Seymour, however, doubtless afforded 
A a useful lesson, and during the remainder of her brother's 
reign, she seems te have conducted herself with redoubled 
caution, 

Under the guidance of the celebrated and learned Roger 
Ascham, she now pursued her studies with unwearied dili- 
genee, and, as he himself informs us, a most abundant harvest; 
‘* she spoke French and Halian like English, Latin with 
fluency, propriety, and judgement, and Greek frequently, 
willingly, and moderately well.” Her hand-writing, whether 
in the Greek or Roman character, was extremely elegant, and 
of this we are still able to form a correct estimate from some 
beautiful MSS. preserved in the Bodleian, In music she was 
a considerable proficient, although this does not appear to have 
been a favorite amusement. She read with her preceptor the 
whole of Cicero and a great part of Livy, the New Testament 
in the original, Sophocles, a some select erations of Isocrates, 

Excerpta from St. Cyprian and other Fathers, and the “ Com- 
mon Places” of Melancthon ; all this appears to have been done 
withia 
4 
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within two years, and it is a catalogue of labours at which we 
think most seventh-form school-boys and literary ladies will 
with some reason stand aghast. But she was not the only 
female of her time distinguished by the solidity and extent of 
her attainments; the excellent and lamented Lady Jane Grey 
is frequently mentioned by Ascham with deserved eulogium ; 
on a visit which he paid to the Marquess of Dorset, at Broad- 

ate, in Leicestershire, he found her reading the Phedo of 
Plato, and, to his extreme surprize, she possessed the power 
of speaking and writing Greek as easily as she read it, although 
she was not yet fifteen years of age; the reason which she 
assigned for her extraordinary progress is odd euough, and we 
do not know that we should recommend parents of our ewn 
days to force the intellects of their children by a similar pro- 
cess, much as we should like to see the rising generation skilled 
in something more than accomplishments. 


“ For when I am in presence either of father or mother, whether 
I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go; eat, drink, be merry or sad, 
be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing any thing else, I must do it, 
as it were, in such weight, measure, and qumabers even so perfectly, 
as God made the world, or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly 
threatened, yea presently somctimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, 
and other ways which I will not name, for the honour I bear them, 
eo without measure misordered, that I think myself in hell, till time 
come that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so gently, so 
pleasantly, with such fuir allurements to learning, that I think all 
the tine nothing while I am with him. And when I am called 
from him I fall on weeping, because whatsoever else I do but learn- 
ing, is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto me, 
And thus -my book hath been so much my pleasure, and bringeth 
daily to me more pleasure and more, that in respect of it, all other 

leasures, in very deed, be but trifes and troubles unto me.”’ 

ol. I. Pp- 97. 


But more turbulent times were at hand, and the Muses, on 
the accession of the bigoted and bloody Mary, were no longer 
to protect either of their votaries. . We could have wished that 
Miss Aikin had delayed, a little, on the pathetic catastrophe of 
Lady Jane Grey ; it is a thrice-told tale indeed, but it is one 
which, decies repetita, must still call forth our interest and our 
cominiseration; it is one of the prominent faults of these 
volumes, that they pass lightly over the most striking events, 
because they have been most frequently related; but we should 
be little inclined to forgive that historian of our own times, whe 
should transfer Buonaparte at one jump from Corsica to St. 
Helena without noticing his intermediate aggrandizement, 
because it was the most remarkable period of his life. Our 

| : principal 
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principal quarrel with Miss Aikin is, that she has omitted 
many trifles which would derive interest from their connection 
with great events, and inserted many an isolated circumstance 
which possesses no interest at all, for no other reason than that 
it is a trifle. 

On Wyatt's rebellion Elizabeth was committed to the 
Tower, but her spirit was unbroken, ‘Uhe nobleman to whose 
custody she was intrusted, appears to have acted with studied 
insolence to bis royal prisoner. 


« On reaching her melancholy place of destination, she long re- 
fused to land at Traitors’-gate ; and when the uncourteous nobleman 
declared © that she should not choose,” offering her however, at the 

same time, his cloak to protect her from the rain, she retained 
enough of her high spirit to put it from her “ with a good dash.” 
As she set her foot on the ill-omened stairs, she said, “ Here 
landeth as true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed at these 
stairs; and before thee, O God! I speak it, having no other friends 
but thee alone.” Vol. I. p. 144. 


After Lady Jane Grey's execution, Mary, unwilling wholly 
to liberate her sister, adopted an expedient much in use in 
those times, that of committing her to the care of some persons, 
who should be responsible for her safe keeping, either at their 
own houses or at one of the royal febitiaci the gaolers 
selected on the present occasion were Lord W illiams of hame, 
and Sir Henry Beddingfield, captain of the guard. We may 
form some idea of the illegal atrocities which characterized 
this reign, from the lively fears Elizabeth expressed, when 
informed of her comparative freedom. 


“ The unfortunate prisoner conceived neither hope nor comfort 
from this approaching change 1 in her situation, nor probably was it 
designed that she stould; for intimidation seems still to have 
formed an essential feature in the policy of her relentless enemies. 
Sir Henry Bedk lingfic! id entered the Tower at the head of a hundred 
of his men; and E ligabeth, struck with the unexpected sight, 
could not forbear i inquiring with dismay, whether the Lady Jane’s 
scaffold were removed? On being informed that it was, she 
received some comfort, but this was not of Jong duration; for 
soon a frightful rumour reached her, that she was to be carried 
away by this captain and his soldiers no one knew whither. She 
sent immediately for Lord Chandos, constable of the Tower, whose 
humanity and courtesy had led him to soften as much as possible 
the hardships of her situation, though at the hazard of incurring 
the indignation of the court; and closely questioning him, he ™ 
length plainly told her, that there was no help for it, orders were 
given, and she must be consigned to Beddingtield’s care to be car- 


ried, as he believed, to Woedstock. Anxious and alarmed, she 
pow 
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now asked of her attendants, what kind of man this Beddingfield 
was; and whether, if the murdering of her were secretly com- 
mitted to him, his conscience would allow him to see it exec uted ? 
None about her could give @ satisfactory answer, for he was a 
stranger to them al]; but they bade her trust in God, that such 
wickedness should not be perpetrated against her. 

* At length, on May 19th, after a close imprisonment of three 
wonths, she was brought out of the Tower under the conduct of 
Beddingtield and his troop ; and on the evening of the same day 
found herself at Richmond Palace, where her sister then kept her 
court. She was still treated in all respects like a captive: the 
manners of Bedingfield were harsh and insolent; and such terror 
did she conceive from the appearances around her, that sending for 
her gentleman-usher, she desired him and the rest of her officers 
to pray for her; ‘ For this night,’ said she, ‘ I think to die,’ ” 
Vol. I. p. 171. 


Whatever might be Philip’s motives, and it would be difii- 
cult to make us believe that they partook of any thing good 
or generous, it is vertain that Elizabeth was indebted to his 
intercession, for her complete liberation not very long after his 
oa with Mary. Hatfield was -tixed upon as her abode, 

there, with some, but by no means frequent, intercourse 
with the court, her hours seem to have passed in study and 
retirement. Her faithful artizan, Sir Thomas Pope, some- 
times relieved her ‘alibalke by ingenious devices, and an 
entertainment, which, on one. occasion, he offered her at 
Enfield Chace, must have been highly suitable to the temper 
of the Princess, and the romantic mignificence of the age. 
She was invited to hunt the hart, and we read of ladies in 
white satin, ambling palfreys, yeomen clad in green, and 
archers in scarlet boots and yellow caps, with gilded bows. 
Elizabeth herself was presented with “a silver-headed arrow, 
winged with peacocks’ feathers ;” and the buck, of which she 
siddeebundad to ** take the say” slain by so splendid a Wea- 
pon, from so fair a hand, must, without doubt, have rejoiced 
in his death«wound, ipse capi voluit, nor was the Queen at 
this time behind hand in hos itality ; she was pleased to ask 
her sister to Richmond. ‘fhe barge which carried the 
princely guest from Somerset’ House, was quite as gaudy as 
the present royal yacht, and was arrayed in all that artificial 
flowers, green sarcenet, and blossoms of gold could bestow 
of magnificence. At Richmond we find a great deal of rus- 
set damask, blue embroidered satin, cloth of silver, green 
feathers, and pomegranate trees of confectionary work, 
bearing the arms of Spain. All! this hollow shew of recon- 
ciliation was no doubt most agreeable to the Princess, who 


had 
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had the rasty bolts of the Tower still grating.in her ears, and 
the auto's da fé of Smithfield, even at the moment, blazing 
before her eyes. 

Elizabeth had already refused the hands of the Prince of 
Denmark, and the Duke of Savoy; but she was clearly « 
rood match, and in such cases, the rejection of old suitors 
only increases the avidity of new ones. The King of Sweden 
accordingly solicited her alliance for his son Eric, a young 
gentleman, if we may trust his father’s opinion of hin, of 
extreme ill-temper, and very eccentric conduct. He was 
chass? a grand coup de pie without hesitation, nor a little to 
the astonishment of Sir Thomas Pope, who seems to have 
thought (but he was manifestly wrong) that it was “ only 
maidenly shamefacedness, and that her Grace would be right 
well content to marry.” 

At length jn 1558 Elizabeth ascended the throne; and 
assuredly, none who have swayed the sceptre of England, not 
excepting our present revered and lamented monarch, ever 
assumed the regal authority under more ‘avourable auspices. 
Her predecessor was a hateful tyrant, hostile to both the 
civil and religious liberties which were now sprmging from 
their cradle. The new Queen had all the popularity which 
undeserved oppression under the former reign, aud a promise 
of better things from her own personal qualities, could afford. 
Bohun thus describes her— 


« She was a lady of great beauty, of decent stature, and of an 
excellent shape. In her youth she was adorned with a more than 
usual maiden modesty ; her skin was of pure white, and her hair 
of a yellow colour ; her eyes were beautiful and lively. In short, 
her whole body was well made, and her face was adorned with & 
wonderful and sweet beauty and majesty. This beauty lasted till 
her middle age, though it declined*.” Vol. I. p. 231. 


Her accession was hailed by all ranks with more than com- 
mon demonstrations of rejoicing. Pageants and shews innu- 
merable awaited her at her entry inte London, and her coro- 
nation. All the pedantry and theology of the age was lavishly 
exhibited in splendid dumb shew aad magnificent puppetry. 
The four cardinal virtues, the eight beatitudes, ‘Time, T rut 
[ynorance and Superstition, respectively addressed her ; she 
herself was pourtrayed alternately as Deborah and Minerva, 
and to suin up all, the Recorder of London heading the city 
companies, and escorted by those two griesly personages Gog 
and Magog, at the end of Cheapside presented her with a 





« * Bohun’s ‘ Character of Queen Elizabeth.’ ’”’ 


rich 
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rich and ample purse, containing a ‘thousand marks of gold, 
Her Majesty, as we may easily believe, received it with both 
hands, and answered his harangue “ marvellous pithily.” 

Her new honours revived the ardour of her former lovers, 
and ambassadors poured in both from Sweden and Denmark. 
They were received with much pomp—amused with much art 
—and dismissed with no hope. ‘The Queen, in the mean 
time, was occupied in gaining the hearts of her subjects, by 
frequent exhibitions of herself in public; one of the cheapest 
arts by which popularity can be won. Her equipage some- 
times was rather whimsical, and not mach according with the 
occasion that led her out. Ina visit to the dissolved priory 
of St. Mary Spittle in Bishopsgate-street, to hear a Sermon 
at its cross, in company with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
to the great edification of these worthy citizens, she was 
attended, as Stow informs us, by a thousand men in harness 
with shirts of mail, and corselets and morice pikes, and ten 
great pieces, carried through the city unto the court, with 
drums and trumpets sounding, and two mérite Uancings, and 
inacart two white bears. ‘The Duc de Montmorenci, one 
of a mission, composed of noblemen of the highest rank from 
the court of France, after a goodly banquet was presented 
with a bull bait, and received, at his audience of leave, a pre- 
sent of English mastiffs, as a token of especial favour. The 
Queen to be sure, on her part, admitted equally strange gifts ; 
her old suitor Eric, not yet disheartened, had sent, as a love- 
token, eighteen large piebald horses. Whether on this occa- 
sion or some other we know not, but the common opinion 
ran so much in favour of the Swedish Prince’s success, that 
it was thought necessary to issue an edict to prevent any pro- 
fanation of the maiden Queen’s portrait, by too close a juxta- 
position with that of any filthy man. ‘This curious state 
paper is in the following form. 


“« Whereas certain bookbinders and stationers did utter certain 
papers wherein were printed the face of her Majesty and the King 
of Sweden; although her Majesty was not miscontented that either 
her own face or that of this King should be pourtrayed; yet to be 
— in the same paper with him or any other Prince who was 

nown to have made request for marriage to her, was what she 


could not allow.” Vol. I. p. 346. 


Her saze ministers had as much to do, to guard against the 
witcheries of the foul fiend, as of the little god. Among the 
Burleigh papers there is still extant a minute of council, in 
the hand-writing of Cecil, couched in the terms below. 


" We think it very convenient that your Majesty's apparel, and 
specially 
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specially all manner of things that shall touch any part of your 
Majesty's body bare, be circumspectly looked unto; and that no 
person be permitted to come near it, but such as have the trust and 
charge thereof. 

* Item, That no manner of perfume either in apparel or sleeves, 

loves or such like, or otherwise that shall be appointed for your 
Majesty's savor, be presented by any stranger or other person, but 
that the same be corrected by some other fume. 

“ Item. That no foreign meat or dishes being dressed out of 
your Majesty's court, be brought to your food, without assured 
knowledge from whom the same cometh; and that no use be had 
hereof, 

‘* Item. That it may please your Majesty to take the advice of 
your physician for the receiving weekly twice some preservative 
* contra pestem et venena,’ as there be many good things ¢ et 
salutaria,’ 

** Item. It may please your Majesty to give order who shall take 
the charge of the back doors to your chamberers chamber, where 
landresses, tailors, wardrobers, and the like, use to come; and 
that the same doors be duly attended upon, as becometh, and not 
tostand open but upon necessity.” Vol. I. p. 344. 


Elizabeth's anti-matrimonial prejudices extended, most un- 
fairly, through the whole circle of her court. ‘The certain 
consequence of a marriage was the immediate loss of the 
Sovereign’s favour. When Lady icxatharine Grey allied her- 
self to the Earl of Hertford, hath parties were committed to 
the Tower forthwith. All lords, ladics, and gentlemen, who 
were privy to their loves, were strictly cxomined ; nor was 
the Queen's indignation appeased, wiihout subjecting this 
unfortunate pair to a tyrannical imprisonment of nine years. 
and a star-chamber time of fifteen thousand pounds. Op 
Leicester's marriage with the Countess of Essex, her pro- 
ccedings were equally despotic, but somewhat more excus: 
able, for her vanity hed received a blow, from which it never 
completely recovered; the dearest of her tri+nds—the chief of 
her ftavourites—the most devoted of her admirers—the mest 
obliged of her servants, that he shenid separate himself from 
her love by a tie not to be broken | We agree with Miss 
Aikin that she feit the injury “ like a weak, disappointed 
woman ;” out so also she resented it; for it was due to the 
inviolable dignity of * a Queen and a Tudor” to be above the 

etty jealousies of a love-lormm and deserted maiden. Bat 
Robert Cary, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, affords the mos' 
curious example of her inveterate hatred of lawfal matr- 
mony. Bemg a younger brother, he thought himself lucky m 
securing the affections of a widow, possessed of five hundred 


pounds a year, and some ready money. The Queen howeve! 
we 
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was so much offended, that he found it expedient to withdraw 
from Court for more than a year. Business then calling him 
to Loudon, in order to propitiate his royal mistress, he ap- 
peared on her day in the Tilt Yard, in the character of “ a 
forsaken Knight who had vowed solitariness,” and presented 
her with a gift which cost him more than four hundred pounds, 
She received his offering, but took no notice of his presence, 


‘** Tt happened soon after, that the King of Scots sent to Cary’s 
elder brother, then Marshal of Berwick, to beg that he would 
wait upon him to receive a secret message which he wanted to 
transmit to the Queen. The marshal wrote to his father to inquire 
her Majesty’s pleasure in the matter. She did not choose that he 
should stir out of Berwick; but * knowing, though she would not 
know it,’ that Robert Cary was in court, she saidat length to 
Lord Hunsdon, * I hear your fine son that has married lately so 
worthily is hereabouts; send him if you will to know the King’s 
pleasure.” His Lordship answered, that he knew he would be 
happy to obey her commands, ‘ No,’ said she, * do you bid him 
go, for I have nothing to do with him.’ Robert Cary thought it 
hard to be sent off without first seeing the Queen ; ¢ Sir,’ said he 
to his father, who urged his going, ‘ if she be on such hard terms 
with me, I had need be wary what I do. If I go to the King 
without her licence, it were in her power to hang me at my return, 
and that, for any thing [ see, it were ill trusting ber.’ Lord 
Hunsdon ‘ merrily’ told the Queen what he said‘ If the gentle- 
man be so distrustful,” she answered, * let the secretary make a 
sife-conduct to go and come, and I will sign it. On his return 
with letters from James, Robert Cary hastened to court, and en- 
tered the presence-chamber splashed and dirty as he was; but not 
finding the Queen there, Lord Hunsdon went to her to announce 
his son'sarrival, She desired him to receive the letter, or message, 
and bring it to her. But the young gentleman knew the court 
and the Queen too well to consent to give up his dispatches even 
to his father; he insisted on delivering them himself, and at length, 
with much difficulty gained admission. 

“ ‘The first encounter was, as he expresses it, stormy and ter- 
rible,’” which he passed over with silence; but when the Queen had 
* said her pleasure’ of himself and his wife, he made her a we im 
excuse; with which she was so well appeased, that she at 
assured him all was forgiven and forgotten, and received him into 
her wonted favour. After this happy conclusion of an adventure 
$0 perilous to a courtier of Elizabeth, Cary returned to Carlisle; 
and his father’s death soon occurring, he had orders to take upon 
himself the government of Berwick till further orders, In this 
situation he remained a year without salary; impairing much his 
small estate, and unable to obtain from court either an allowance, 
ot leave of absence to enable him to solicit one in person. At 
length, necessity rendering him bold, he resolved to hazard the 


step 
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step of going up without permission. On his arrival, however, 
neither Secretary Cecil, nor even his own brother would venture 
to introduce him to the Queen’s presence, but advised him to 
hasten back before his absence should be known, for fear of her 
anger. At last, as he stood sorrowfully pondering on his case, a 
gentleman of the chamber, touched with pity, undertook to men- 
tion his arrival to her Majesty in a way which should not displease 
her: and he opened the case by telling her, that she was more 
beholden to the love aud service of one man than of many whom 
she favoured more. This excited her curiosity ; and on her askin 
who this person might be, he answered that it was Robert Cary, 
who, unable longer to bear his absenve from her sight, had posted 
up to kiss her hand and instantly return, She sent for him 
directly, received him with greater tavour than ever, allowed him 
after the interview to lead her out by thé hand, which seemed to 
his brother and the secretary nothing less than a miracle; and 
what was more, granted him five hundred pounds immediately, a 
patent of the wardenry of the east marches, and a renewal of his 
grant of Norham-castle.” Vol. II. p. 315. 


We have not room to notice the royal progresses ; and in- 
deed by robbing them of the circumstantial particularity with 
which they are detailed in Nichols’s most entertaining work, 
we should deprive them of all their interest: for the same 
reasons we must refer our readers to a book which is in every 
body’s hands, Sir James Melvel’s Memoirs, for the manoeuvres 
which that diplomatist of Cupid exercised in behalf of Duke 
Casemir. FElizabeth’s jealousy of the unfortunate Mary, 
Queen of Scots, is there depicted in the most lively colours. 
Te the tragedy of this unhappy Princess Miss Aikin has by 
no means done justice. Whatever were her errors, nay, her 
crimes (if we must admit what we are most willing to deny, 
and what we consider far from proved against her) Elizabeth 
ought not to have been the avenger. Pity, as a woman, should 
have taught her forgiveness. Policy; as a monarch, should 
have forbidden the trial and execution of a sister Queen. 
Her dissimulation both before and after the deed of blood 
enhances the atrocity. The baseness with which she sought 
to shift the load of guilt {rom herself to her minor instre- 
nrents; the falsehood, with which she protested her innocence 
to the King of Scots, of the tragical accident of his mother's 
death; her cruelty to Davison—her mockery of mourning, 
all complete the foul tale of her dishonour. We recollect no 

e of our history which we are more anxious to tear away 
than that which for ever records this blot upon a reign of 
tory. 
: Another transaction, which adds no lustre to the memory of 
Elizabeth, is the protracted and capricious negotiation of mar 
riage, 
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riage, Which she entered into with the duke of Anjou: this, of- 
all the many propositions that had been made to her, was the 
most opposed to popular feeling, and the real interests of ber 
country; and it was the only one which she seemed to enter- 
tain with eagerncss, and in which she expressed a “ great unis- 
liking” of all opposition. As the champion of Protestantism, 
it could little be her policy to unite herself in any way to’ 
France, still reeking with the blood of St, Bartholomew's: but 
a connexion with the son of the execrable Katharine, himself 
a bigoted Papist, and a treacherous massacrer, was abhorrent 
to every goed feeling. Sir Philip Sidney’s manly remon- 
strance, perhaps saved her from these odious nuptials; for the 
inclination which Elizabeth had to them, is evident in every 
step of the discussion. ‘The duke’s personal attentions during 
the first visit whichahe paid in England, were in the highest de- 
gree agreeable; and the subsequent reception of the French 
king’s embassy, in 1681, must have tended yery materially to 
confirm his hopes: while her ministers were engaged in draw- 
ing up the marriage articles, her younger courtiers prepared a 

endid exhibition or triumph, many particulars of which are 
characteristic of the times. The attack of the castle of Per- 
fect Beauty, by a boy dressed in red and white, the colours of 
desire, reminds us of a similar pageant represented at the nup- 
tials of Camacho, in Don Quixote. e very much prefer 
cannons charged ‘‘ with sweet powder and sweet water, most 
odoriferous and pleasant,” to any compound of “ villainous 
salt-petre ;” and we should have had much pleasure in seeing 
the personifications of Adam and Eve, by Sir Thomas Perrot, 
and Anthony Cook, the latter (we are not told which of our 
parents he represented) having ‘ hair hung all down his hel- 
met.” The specimen which Hollinshed has preserved of one 
of the speeches, we admit to be somewhat tedious ; it is a de- 
scription of the four sons of Sir Francis Knolles, whom, @ mas- 
querader, habited as Mercury, declares to be ‘ legitimate sons 
of despair ; brethren to hard mishap, suckled with sighs, and 
swathed up in sorrow, weaned in woe, and dry-nursed by de- 
sire, long time fostered with favourable countenance, and fed 
with sweet fancies ; but now of late, alas, wholly given over to 
grief, and disgraced by disdain,” &c. Such was the court 
stile, or euphuism, which the singularly affected work of the 
famous Lilly had then grafted upon simple English. But see 
how all this ended after the duke’s second visit, when, with all 
the impatience of an accepted lover, he flew to the arms of his 
Wayward mistress. 


“ He was welcomed with all the demonstrations of satisfaction 
which could revive or confirm the hopes of a suiter; every mark of 
li honour, 

VOL, Ix. may, 1818. 
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honour, every pledge of affection, was publicly conferred upon him; 
and the queen, at the conclusion of a splendid festival on the anni- 
versary of her coronation, even went so far as to place on his finger 
u ring drawn from her own, This passed in sight of the whole as- 
sembled court, who naturally regarded the action as a kind of 
betrothment; and the long suspense being apparently ended, the 
feelings of every party broke forth without restraint or disguise. 

** Some rejoiced; more grieved or wondered; Leicester, Hatton, 
and Walsingham loudly exclaimed, that ruin impended over the 
ehurch, the country, and the queen. The ladies of the court 
alarmed and agitated their mistress by tears, cries, and lamenta- 
tions. A sleepless and miserable night was passed by the queen, 
amid her disconsolate handmaids: the next morning she sent for 
Anjou, and held with him a long private conversation ; after which 
tre retired to his chamber, and hastily throwing from him, but as 
quickly resuming, the ring which she had given him, uttered many 
reproaches against the levity of women and thé fickleness of island- 
ers.”’ Vol. i. p. 98. 


Of the motives which induced Elizabeth to practise all these 
refinements of coquetry, it is impossible now to judge ; what- 
ever they might be, they reflect little credit either on her good 
sense or her good feeling. 

Ot the internal administration of the country, we may form 
some estimate, from the barbarous treatment of poor Stubbs. 
This gentleman, a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and previously 
of Benet College, Cambridge, where he had obtained the 
friendship of our immortal Spenser, had published a little work 
against the projected marriage, entitled, ‘ The discovery of a 
gaping gulph, wherein England is like to be swallowed by ano- 
ther French marriage, if the Lord forbid not the banns, by 
letting her see the sin and punishment thereof.” Against this 
boek, a furious proclamation was issued ; all the copies were 
seized and burnt, and the author condemned to the cruel pv- 
nishment of amputation of the right hand ; a sentence executed 
with great inhumanity, and submitted to with much fortitude. 
A paper too is still preserved under the title of ‘ a declaration 
of the favourable dealing of her Majesty’s commissioners, 
appointed for the examination of certain traitors; ard of tor- 
tures unjustly reported to be done upon them for matters of 
religion. When we recollect that torture, even at this pe 
riod, was absolutely contrary to the law of the land, we both 
shudder and blush at such a defence of government abomine- 
tions. We are told, that Campion, the principal offender, 
(and we require no favour for him, all we ask 1s legal justice) 
was most “ charitably used in the tower; for he was never $0 
racked, but that he was presently able to walk and to write; 
and did immediately write, and subscribe all his emcee 
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That Briant, who, from starvation, ato the clay out of: the 
walls, and drank the droppings of the roof of his prison, did 
so by Ais own fault ; tor he was told he should have no food 
till he consented to criminate himself, by giving a specimen of 
his hand-writing. Such was the liberty of the subject under 
the rule of the glorious queen Bess. ; 

But on proper occasions, Elizabeth was a first-rate actor of 
royalty: we will not wrong her so far as to assert, that it was 
an assumed feeling which dictated her memorable speech when 
the shot struck her barge on the Thames, and some one ex- 
pressed an opinion, that it had been aimed at the queen her- 
— "a wil believe nothing,” she cried, “‘ of my subjects, 
that parents would not believe of their children.” Her whole 
deportment on the approach of the Armada, was worthy of her 
exalted station: she knew that she had ‘ but the body of a 
weak and feeble woman, but she had the heart of a king, and 
of a king of England too; and she thought» foul scorn that 
Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to in- 
vade the borders of her realms.” Nor were traits of private 
heroism wanting on this great occasion: the spirit of the coun- 
try was roused to the highest pitch of animation ; and from the 
noble to the peasant, personal service, and family treasure, 
were placed at the command of the prince. After the first 
dispersion of the Spanish fleet by storm, orders were issued to 
lay up some of the largest English ships. But Lord Howard, 
of Effingham, like the Nelson of our own days, knew when it 
was the duty of a sailor to disobey ; and be requested that he 
might be permitted to retain them at his own expence, rather 
than the safety of the country should be risked by their dis- 
missal. We may add another striking instance, of the lofty 
tone, which Elizabeth always assumed in her intercourse with 
foreign powers. ‘The Poles had sent an ambassador to com- 
plain of some maritime violation of neutral rights. Speed 
thus describes her reply to the harangue of the plenipo- 
tentiary. 


** She thus lion-like rising, daunted the malapert orator no less 
with her stately port and majestical deporture, than with the tart- 
ness of her princely checks: and turning to the train of her attend- 
ants, thus said, ‘ God’s death, my lords,’ (for that was her oath 
ever in anger), ‘1 have becn inforced this day to scour up my old 
Latin, that hath lain Jong in rusting.’ The same author mentions, 
that the king of Denmark having by his ambassador offered to medi- 
ate between England and Spain, the queen declined the overture, 
adding, « I would have the king of Denmark. and all princes, chris- 
tian and heathen, to knew, that Fngland hath no need to crave 
peace; nor myself endured one hour’s fear since | attained the 
1i2 crown 
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crown thereof, being guarded with so valiant and faithful sub. 
jects.’” * Vol. ii. p. $98. 


When angry, however, her majesty was not very chary of 
hard language: her letter to the poor bishop, beginning 
“ Proud relate,” is known by every body: and in another to 
the king of Scots. among the Salisbury MSS. she taxes him 
with ‘‘ infamous devices, which will plunge him into the whirl- 
pool of bottomless discredit ;” and bids him look to himself; 
tur “* without large amends, she will not slupper up such in- 
dignities.” These are foul words to any correspondent ; but 
what are they to one, whom she heartily wished to deprive of 
his inheritance, after cutting his mother’s head off. 

We will not be guilty of injustice to Miss Aikin, by attempt- 
ing to abridge her well-arranged history of the Earl of Essex; 
it is by far the best part of her work, and we refer our readers 
to it with a good conscience. We smiled at hearing that the 
queen, during his illness, on his disgrace after his return from 
Frlena, as a mark of awakening favour, ‘“ sent Dr. James to 
him with some broth; it was a princely present to a dying 
friend: but we think her answer to his expressions of contr- 
tion, extremely appropriate: wheo he declared that it was his 
inteytion, with Nebuchodnosor, to make his habitation with 
the beasts of the field, to eat hay like an ox, and to be wet with 
the dews of heaven, until it should please the queen to restore 
him; she contented herself with declaring her unfeigned satis- 
faction to find him in so proper a frame of mind; that he was 
an ungovernable beast, and to be brought under management, 
must be stinted in provender. The catastrophe of this tragi- 
comedy is heart-sickening : Elizabeth had toyed and wantoned 
with bts allegiance: she had so mingled the woman with the 
queen, that her unhappy favourite knew not in which charac- 
ter to approach her ; and to the last moment he cherished a 
belief, that he had incurred the resentment of a mistress, not 
the vengeance of a throne: with an intensity of selfishness, 
scarcely to be believed, she toyed with his loyalty, till be fun- 
cied, that by a shew of rebellion, he might force her, “‘ nothing 
loth,” to his views; and that she wanted little but a fuir ex- 
cuse to gratify his uttermost ambition. He was fatally de- 
ceived. Elizabeth had all the lightness, but none of the ten- 
derness, of her sex: her regrets after his death, partake more 
of the fierceness of self-accusation, than the softer qualities of 
sorrow. Sir John Harrington describes her as “ quite dis- 
favoured, unattired, and wasted ;” frowning on her ladies, and 
senting sharp messages to her courties, always keeping * 
sword by her table, walking much in her privy chamber, stamp- 
ing with her feet at ill news, and thrusting her rusty sword . 
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times into the arras in great rage. Without giving much 
credit to the traditionary story of the ring, which Osborn has 
preserved, it is not difficult to account for her melancholy ; 
and jt was but retributive justice, if she really died # victim 
to a broken heart. 

A few notices of the literature of the time, are scattered up 
and down these volumes ; but Miss Aikin seems tu have been 
deterred from entering more largely into this subject, by a 
knowledge ef Dr. Drake’s work. She need not have been 
atraid, it is aw harvest which may admit more than one la- 
bourer : there is a miagnum opus comected with it, of whose 
progress we, in common with every other lover of the best 
English writing, shall: rejoice to hear more; we allude to 
Archdeacon Nares’s projected Elizabethan Dictionary: we 
most sincerely trust it may soon find its way to public view. 
Miss Aikin has given an able analysis of that extraordinary 
poem, the Mirror for Magistrates. In Sackville’s part of it, 
there is so much of the terror of Dante, and the chastened 
beauty of Virgil, that we can scarcely persuade ourselves that 
the same pen has produced Gorboduc. Our readers may be 
amused to hear, that a forgotten versifier, Kelston, traced the 
pedigree of Kdward VI. through two and thirty generations, 
to Osiris, king of Egypt; and that Chapman, in his ‘‘ May- 
day,’ defines an accomplished scholar to be one who has read 

arcus Aurelius, Gesta Romanorum, and the Mirror of Ma- 
gistrates. Puttenham’s Art of English Poesy, is a fair spe- 
cimen of the state of criticism, when “ vulgar makers” did not 
abound so much as in our own days. We have not the volume 
by us; but we presume the following insinuation against the 
purity of a great man’s muse, may be removed by the chan 
of a single letter. ‘ For dirty and amorous ode, I find Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s vein, most lofty, insolent, and passionate.” 
(Qy. ditty?) Among the rhetorical figures, which this author 
enumerates as belonging to ornament, the three following are 
classed under the head of derision: “ The fleering frump, the 
broad flout, and the privy nip.” And he gives us the true 
meaning of a word, which we had sought in vain from other 
sources, A’ *‘ prince’s pelf,” be says, is too low an expression 
for poetry; for ‘* pe/f signifies properly the scraps or shreds 
of tailors or skinners.” Gammar Gurton’s Needle is so excel- 
lent an early comedy, that we wish Miss Aikin had cited some 
of its more langhable passages, instead of Gascoign’s Lullaby, 
hot the best among his tedious trifles. Of Shakspeare, we 
have said so much lately, that we forbear at present to add 
more; and indeed there is another reason, Miss Aikin bas 
given us nothing new to say. 
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The space which we have allotted to this work, will prove 
to our readers, that if we cannot bestow the highest approval, 
we are far from approaching to any thing like condemnation: 
for ourselves, we are too old in these studies; but we can re- 
commend these volumes as tolerably faithful guides, to. those 
for whom writing and reading of this sort has any novelty. 
Qn one point only, we must totally differ from all that Miss 
Aikin has expressed : we observe, and we can readily account 
for it, a very strong (we had almost said a very unwarrantable, 
but we recollected im time of whom we were writing) bias in 
favour of the Puritans; that party which then, as now, ‘‘ bound 
together by a secret. compact, formed a church within a 
church,” it would detain us too long, if we were to enter the 
lists with this fair theologian; but she must not think us dis- 
courteous, if, in parting, we remind her, that we are not among 
those, who believe dissent from established forms, to be the 
greatest of religious virtues, 
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Art. VITE. The Advent of Christ considered, in a Course 
of Six Sermons, preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in Dicehber. 1815. By the Rev., William Man- 
dell, “B. D. Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College. 8vo, 

212 pp. Seeley. 1817, 


IN no instance has the wisdom of the Church commended 
itself more to ovr admiration and gratitude, than in the 
appointment of stated seasons for the public and solemo 
commemoration of God’s more eminent mercies. Immersed 
as we are in the cares, and intent on the attractions of this 
transitory scene, every thing that may serve to call our atten- 
tion to spiritual subjects, and to elevate our hearts to the 
Author of all good, is valuable, in proportion as it is salutary. 
If the sanctification, by the Almighty himself, of one day in 
seven, to the purposes of devotion, has been the great means 
of cherishing true religion among men; the solemnizing © 
particular times, as memorials of events connected with the 
Christian dispensation, produces a lively and an abiding sense 
of the especial blessings of Redemption; while the union of 
variety with order is happily suited to “ the use of edifying.” 
The religious observance of such seasons is a duty peculiarly 
incumbent on us as members of the Christian household, and 
acceptable, undoubtedly, to Him, whose unspeakable perfec- 
‘tions we humbly and meekly adore. 
« Well 
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* Well to celebrate these religious and sacred days,” says the 
venerable Hooker, “ is to spend the flower of our time happily. 
They are the splendour and outward dignity of our religion, forci- 
ble witnesses of ancient truth, provocations to the exercises of all 
piety, shadows of our endless felicity in heaven, on earth everlast- 
ing records and memorials; wherein they which cannot be drawn 
to hearken unto that we teach, may, only by looking upon that we 
do, in a manner read whatsoever we believe *.’’ 


To promote the intention of the Charch in these useful 
appointments, the aid of the pulpit has been eminently ser- 
viceable ; and the practice of expounding some passage of 
scripture relating to the event commemorated, is of high 
antiquity. ‘The public readings of the day usually supplied to 
the early fathers, matter for their sermons, a circumstance 
which has often directed our own divines in the choice of their 
texts; though, in the allowed exercise of discretion, they have 
as frequently taken them from other "parts of the Sacred 
Volume. While opportunity is given through the ordinary 
Sundays of the year, for chicidating the general truths of 
Christianity, and of explaining its dudes, a particular instruc- 
tion in the higher mysteries of the faith is suitably reserved for 
these more solemn seasons. ‘The arguments in favour of this 
usage, that apply to our common congregations, are applica- 
ble, with still greater force, to the public seats of learning. 
From a University pulpit, such occasional exposition of doc- 
trinal subjects is especially proper; as affording not only . 
instruction to those who Jearn, but example to those who are 
or shall be authorized to teach. These sentiments we hold 
in common with the author of the Sermons before us, which, 
as he informs us in his preface, 


“« Were written in consequence of his being elected Afternoon 
Preacher before the University [of Cambridge], for the month of 
December, 1815. The consideration of the Advent of Christ ap- 
peared not only altogether appropriate, as it respected the particular 
portion of the year assigned him, and as it harmonized with the 
spirit and intention of our excellent liturgy, but also as it afforded 
a suitable occasion to bring before his audience some of the grand 
distinguishing truths of our holy religion.” 


The task which a preacher in such a place and on such an 
occasion, imposes on himself, is, unquestionably, arduous ; 
as there are certain high qualifications, which the public and 
the cause of religion expect him to possess; and in the posses- 
sion of those qualifications, and the right use of them, con- 
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sists the whole benefit of his instructions. Every one to 
whom the care even of an unlearned congregation is entrusted, 
should be able to enforce sound doctrine with correctness and . 
perspicuity ; and the diligence which he shall employ in ac- 
quiring and eee such ability, will be amply repaid to 
him in its good effects. He who undertakes to instruct an. 
academical audience, is reasonably supposed to have culti- 
vated, with still greater application, this essential requisite. 
The interests of orthodoxy to a considerable extent, are, for 
the time, resigned to him, and he is under an honourable en- 
gagement to bring forward in their support, as advantageously 
as he can, whatever is forcible in argument, or persuasive in 
appeal. It will not be suflicient that he has deeply searched 
the stores of human learning and of scripture wisdom, or that 
he has acquired the delicacies of a refined taste and the charme 
of eloquence; for great as these advantages are, their effli- 
ciency will depend on the degree of judgment and candour 
with which they are exercised. How far Mr. Mandell has, 
in any of these respects, answered our own expectations, we 
shall incidentally hin, 
The subjects of his six sermons are, in their order, these: 
1. The antecedent testimonies relative to the Advent of 
Christ; 2. The nature of the office which he came to fulfil; 
3. The reception which he experienced; 4. His spiritual 
advent; 5. His nativity; 6. His final advent. The first, as 
it embraces a variety of important particulars relative to the 
ase, of our faith, is, upon the whole, a useful sermon. 
Ve wish, however, to offer a short observation on the preli- 
minary remark, ‘‘ that in these latter days the antecedent tes- 
timonies relative to the Advent of Christ do not possess 
exactly the same importance as in the ages prior to their 
completion.” P. 13. They were, as we think, important be- 
fore their completion, as exercising an affiance in God, and as 
pointing forward to Him who was “ the desire of all nations:” 
they have since possessed at least an equal degree of pre 
ance, as confirmations of the faith, and as proofs of the 
divine veracity. The consideration of these testimonies, 
under the heads of ancient propbecies, significant ordinances, 
and typical allusions, as recognized by the writers of the 
New Dichesee’, is creditable to the author's industry and 
judgment. It is followed by the well-known collection of evi- 
dences from the Scriptures and from heathen writers, that at the 
time of our Saviour's birth, a general expectation prevailed of 
the Messiah's coming. In another division of this sermon, 
suggested by the text, Heb. x. 7, the nature of our Lord's 
obedience is considered, as conformable to the will RB 
a , 
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Father, as voluntary, and as unreserved. The paragraph 
which forms the last branch of this division, we lay before our 
readers, as a favourable specimen of Mr. Mandell’s style. 


“ After the remarks already made on the nature of our Lord’s 
obedience, it appears almost superfluous to add, that it was per- 
fectly unreserved. Although he distinctly beheld, in anticipation, 
the long series of indignities which awaited him, yet rather than 
man should perish, he chose to subject himself to all its bitterness, 
and to drink to the very dregs ‘ the cup of trembling.’ Whence 
this necessity arose, why he might not have been spared the expe- 
rience of sorrows so diversified and so protracted, we profess not 
our ability to explain. It might be requisite, in order to exhibit, in 
a most signal manner, to all created ‘intelligences, the unspotted 
purity of Jehovah, his infinite abhorrence of sin, the equity of his 
motal administration, the inviolable claims of his essential perfec- 
tions. Without, however, attempting to fathom the reasons of his 
gracious determinations, or vainly presuming’ to’draw aside the veil 
which screens the hidden counsels of his adorable wisdom, it is 
enough for us to know, that nothing has been left unexecuted 
which was necessary for our salvation. Even from those scenes 
which were most especially formidable, and fraught with exquisite 
sorrow, the compassionate Saviour did not draw back ; and though, 
if it had been possible, he would rather have chosen to be 
the keen anguish, precisely as we ourselves should, under the like 
circumstances, yet when Assaihe guilt could not otherwise be ex- 

inated, he cheerfully encountered suffering in its most aggravated 

rms; and even in the midst of agonies which cannot be described, 
this is the meek, submissive language, in which he breathed forth 
his entire acquiescence, * Not my will, but thine, be done.’ If 
we survey the sequel of this tragical history, we behold the inno- 
cent sufferer passing from one scene of pain and ignominy to ano- 
ther, groaning under the accumulated load of sins not his own, 
assailed with the fierce buffetings of the powers of darkness, over- 
whelmed with such a sense of dereliction as to extort that bitter 
exclamation, * My God, My God, Why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
Yet still persevering with astonishing patience, with unshakep con- 
stancy, with unconquerable fortitude, till at length, having paid to 
the utmost the mighty debt, he said, ‘ It is finished,’ bowed his 
head, and * gave up the ghost *.’” P. 33. 


In his concluding inference, “‘ that we ought to dedicate 
ourselves cheerfully and unreservedly to the service of Christ,” 
we think Mr. Mandell might. have found an expression more 
strictly suitable than the word *‘ dedicate.” In the language 
of our Church, the use of that word is confined to the dedica- 
tion in our baptism. Our subsequent devotedness to God's: 
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service is expressively denoted by the phrase “ giving up onr- 
selves.” (See the General Thanksgiving, and the Collect for 
St. Andrew's Day.) 'To the following passage it will be suf- 
ficient to object, that it might, with more propriety, have been 
addressed to an assembly of unconverted heathens, than to a 
Christian congregation; ‘*‘ Why should we not eagerly ‘ hasten 
to join ourselves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that 
shall not be forgotten?’ Surely, ‘ the time past of our life may 
suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles.’ ” P..40, 

The next Sermon, *‘ On the ature of the office which 
Christ came to falfil,” has for its text Luke iv. 18, 19, and 
contains many doctrines which are utterly irreconcileable with 
the plainest declarations of Scripture. For instance; after 
saying that ‘* He [Christ] saves his people ‘ not in, but from 
their sins, ” and quoting, in support of it, not only the tenable 
authority of St. Matthew, but also two irrelevant passages 
from St. Paul, Mr. M. goes on to declare, that 


*« Sin no longer reigns in their mortal bodies, that they should 
obey it in the lusts thereof; and though, from time to time, it may 
burst forth with apparently renewed vigour, and excite much dis- 
tress, contending for the mastery, yet its power is broken, nor shall 
it ever again resume its usurped dominion.”? P. 59. 


In what sense Mr. Mandell understands the designation 
‘* his people,” whether he applies it, m its proper sense, to 
the whole body of Christians, or limits it to the disciples of 
Calvin, we shall not enquire. In either case, the doctrine 
which here so broadly asserts the indefectibility of grace, is in 
principle unsound, and in its tendency most mischievous. 
‘Lhe Apostle, in addressing the baptized Romans (chap. vi. 
ver. 12.), does not tell them that “ sin. no longer reigns in their 
mortal bodies,” but having taught them that the end of their 
being buried with Christ in baptism unto death, was “ that 
they should walk in newness of life,” he charges them “ not fo 
Jet sin reign in their mortal body;” hereby implicitly admitting 
the possibility of sin’s renewed dominion. On the ground of 
this admission, he strenuously urges a “‘ patient continuance 
in well-doing ;” and the vigilant cultivation, under divine aid, 
of piety, benevolence, and religiovs soberness, is, on all occa- 
sions, the great object of his teaching. We have made these 
remarks, because Mr. Mandell, in his view of the subject, and 
in his unmodified statement, seems to deprive our religion of its 
value as a reasonable service. 'To expose all the objectionable 
matter in the sermon before us, would occupy much more space 
than our limits will allow; and as there are other portions of 


the volume which will require examination, we shall make only 
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one more extract from this part of it. As the foremost of Mr. 
M.’s practical remarks, the important truth ‘* that Christiarii 
is a restorative dispensation,” deserved to be exemplified. 
We find, however, nothing more than an account of the moral 
disorder, bondage, and degradation, of our natural state ; and 
an inference that is grossly preposterous. 


« If,’’ says he, “ it is good reasoning to conclude that a tree 
which, under all circumstances, and with every variety of man 
ment, does nevertheless invariably continue to bring forth bad 
fruit, is in itself essentially corrupt and bad, surely it is no less 
consistent with reason to infer, judging from the general quality of 
his actions, that ‘ man——is of his own nature inclined to evil; 
that he is indeed ‘ the degenerate plant of a strange vine * :’ more- 
over, that it requires nothing less than the entire renovation of his 
nature, to enable him to bring forth fruit pleasing and acceptable 
to God. If then this representation of the real eondition of man 
is true, and that it is true, in its principal features, the voice of re- 
velation, and the evidence of facts incontrovertibly testify, it can 
answer no beneficial purpose to quarrel and object against it ; rather 
is it not our wisdom frankly, and without debate, to admit, in all 
its force and to the fullest extent, the humiliating account, in order 
that we may be thereby led to embrace that wonderful scheme of 
redemption, which is treely proposed to our acceptance, submit- 
ting ourselves wholly to that all-sufficient Saviour, ‘ who waiteth to 
be gracious ?’ 


¢ What better can we do 

———- Than prostrate fall 

Before him reverent, and there confess 

Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears ¢ ?” 


** Hence we remark, further, that it is of incalculable importance 
to acquire a personal interest in those blessings which Christ en- 
pages to bestow,”’ P. 66. 


It is common with those, who fancy themselves gifted with 
spiritual illumination above their more sober-minded brethren, . 
to consider the Christian life, when unaccompanied with the 
profession of certain peculiar doctrines, and a self-conceit of 
superior sanctity, as a state of hopeless paganism. Mr. Man- 
dell appears to have fallen (unwittingly perhaps) into this. delu- 
sion. Indeed, if he had carefally read the Homily of the 
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* See also Gen. vi. 5. Isai. lili. G. Jer. xvii. 9. Rom. iii. 19 
and 23. Eph. ii. 3. 1 John v. 19, &c, Art. IX. Homily on 
the Misery of all Mankind, &c. 

t Paradise Lost, Book’x: 
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Misery of Mankind, to which he appeals in support of his 
doctrine, he would have seen it there clearly stated, that the 
condition of man as he is in himself, and the condition in 
which his Christian privileges have placed him, are widely 
different; and he would have learned, that to reason and deal 
with him in this latter condition, as with a mere natural man, 
betrays something worse than ignorance. We will take the 
liberty of observing, further, that tle Homilies do not, like 
Mr. M. and others of the same school, exhort the congre- 
gation to do what was dune once for all at their baptism ; 
namely, ‘* to embrace the wonderful scheme of redemption,” 
or “to acquire a personal interest in the blessings which 
Christ engages to bestow ;” nor do they sanction the puerility 
and bad taste of introducing poetical quotations into a sermon. 
With calm and sober wisdom, they conclude with drawing 
our attention to our practical duties, and saying, that 


“** If we be not desperate persons, and our hearts harder than 
stones, they’ [these great and merciful blessings of God] move us 
to render ourselves to God wholly, with all our wills, hearts, might, 
and power, to serve him in all good deeds, obeying his command- 
ments during our lives, to seck in all things his glory and honour, 
not our sensual pleasures and vain glory, evermore dreading wil- 
ingly to offend such a merciful God and loving Redeemer, in 
word, thought, or deed.’ ’* Homily of the Salvation of Man- 
kind. Part. 3. 


Mr. Mandell’s third Sermon is on the text of John i. 11. 
and would have had, with the exception of a sentence or two 
our unqualified praise, had it not been disfigured with the 
following observations : 


** There is in fact no species of heresy whatever that is more 
common, or which more directly strikes at the very foundations of 
Christianity, than the attempt to secure our salvation by means of 
certain duties or performances of our own. It is a virtual rejection 
of Christ’s undertaking; it is a practical declaration that his Ad- 
vent was unnecessary ; it is a blow aimed at the very vitals of our 
holy religion. It admits, indeed, like error in general, of various 
shades and modifications. For example, it does not always ex- 
clude entirely the mention of the merits of Christ. It will be 
found however upon closer inquiry, that in many cases this pro- 
fession of respect is merely nominal, merely complimentary, while 
dependance is really placed upon a very different foundation. — In 
fact, the righteousness of Christ is regarded in much the same light 
as dn antiquated title-deed of an estate, which it may be deemed 
as well not absolutely to throw aside ; while at the same time, other 
documents are principally confided in, to convey and guarantee 


true possession. So in this instance,—good works, moral per- 
formances, 
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formances, acts of liberality are actually regarded, as the merito- 
rious cause of our salvation, or at least as a necessary pre-requisite 
for obtaining an interest in the merits of Christ, and as furnishi 
the only valid and substantial title to eternal life. ‘ The doctrine 
of justification by works,’ to use the words of an eminent Christian, 
now no more, ‘ is in substance the doctrine of the Romish Church, 
and it will always be the lar doctrine among Christians who 
have little true religion, by whatever denomination they may be 
called. For it is the doctrine of the world; it is found where the 
name of Christ is not known; and it is the spirit of every false reli- 
gion and superstition upon earth.’ Undoubtedly it is not a little 
offensive to hear those good deeds, which we may survey with 
much complacence, treated with apparent cheapness; by many it 
must’ necessarily be felt as extremely harsh and unpleasant to be 
told, that a moral life does not necessarily aod infallibly lead a man 
to a saving acquaintance with the Gospel of ‘Christ; notwithstand- 
ing this it is of the most urgent and indispensable importance un- 
equivocally to maintain, that however aceurately the ‘ works of 
righteousness’ which we may be able to perform, are modelled 
upon the rules of apm and cold calculation, until they are 
absolutely renounced as a ground of acceptance with God, and 
not only so, but are discarded altogether as a medium, prepara- 
tive, or preliminary qualification for recommending us to the Re- 
deemer, or for securing an interest in his merits, it is utterly im- 
possible that we can receive him, aright, in those important offices 
which he sustains in the great scheme of man’s redemption. To 
maintain the contrary sentiment, would be to affirm what the Church 
positively denies, that ‘ works done before the grace of Christ-—— 
make men meet to receive grace, er———deserve grace of con. 
gruity *.’ It would be to block up, by an insurmountable barrier, 
the way of our approach to Him, It would be a practical avowal, 
that ‘ righteousness does, indeed, come by the law,’ and therefore, 
that * Christ is dead in vain t.’’’ P. 99, 


If we were sure that Mr. M. had here no other object than 
to set up a man of straw, merely te enjoy the sport of buffeting 
him, or than to give the public a specimen of his own sa 
posed talent for ridicule and sarcasm, we would leave him m 
the quiet possession of his self-complacency ; at the same time, 
we should not allow that a pulpit was exactly the place for 
such exhibition. As, however, by bringing fo (as the 
manner of some is) an article of the Church of England in 
support of his statement, he seems to be seriously assured of 
the accuracy of that statement, we will venture, in few words, 
to controvert it. As far then as eur own observation has 
gone, we have not found that such heresy as ‘* the attempt to 
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“* The very words of Art. XIII. + See Gal. ii. 21."" 
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secure our salvation by means of certain duties, or performances 
of our own,” exists to any great extent. If it is heresy to 
maintain that ‘* the tree is known by its fruits ;” that purity 
of heart, manifested in Christian habits of piety, humility, and 
charity, is an evidence that we keep the faith; and that, on 
this ground, “‘-good works are pleasing and acceptable to 
God, in Christ, and do spring out necessarily of a true and 
lively faith *,” then indeed the Church of England is an here- 
tical church. But though good works are necessary as fruits 
and attestations of vur belief, they have properly no saving 
efficacy; for our salvation is effected by the merits of Christ 
alone: we are placed in a stale of salvation by the Christian 
Covenant, of which covenant the two sacraments considéred 
respectively as initiatory and renewing rites, are the seals: 
yet our own practical duty, and an indispensable duty it is, 
consists in the active cultivation, under divine aid, of every 
moral exceilence, as matter of religion. Hence the sound 
part of our Clergy, with equal propriety and judgment, con- 
tinually exhort their flocks, as believers in God, ‘ to be care- 
ful to maintain good works.” We may, however, be told by 
Myr. Mandell, that his invective against good works, does not 
attach to the members of the Church; for that the expres- 
sions, ‘‘ duties and performances of our own ;” pre-requisites 
for obtaining an interest in the merits of Christ ;” ‘* saving 
acquaintance with the Gospel ;” ‘“ medium, preparative, or 
preliminary qualification for recommending us to the Re- 
deemer ;” ‘“ works done before the grace of Christ,” &e. 
must, necessarily, point to a very different class of persons. 
We acknowledge all this ; but still we cannot, in terms suf- 
ficiently strong, express our disapprobation of the invective 
itself; as many well-meaning persons, who possess not the 
ingenuity and dexterity of Mr. M. would, from reading or 
hearing such a denunciation of good works, believe that he 
was railing against the duty ‘of active obedience, and would 
conclude, to the hazard of their own souls, that even the 
good works of a Christian are unnecessary. ; 

. The next Sermon is on Rev. iii. 20, and is, evidently, @ 
hasty composition. The means which Christ employs to 
gain admission to our hearts, are confounded with the means 
which the Godhead [i.e. the whole Trinity] .is pleased to 
employ, in order to influence the wills, and to gain the aflec- 
tions of his reasonable creatures. Amongthese, we expected, 
though in vain, to find the sacraments distinctly _men- 
tioned, as means of grace. We the more regret the omission, 
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* Art. XII. of our Church. 
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as they are incidentally alluded to, towards the conclusion of 
the Sermon, where itis said, that ‘‘ they who listen to the 
voice of the Saviour, meet Him especially in those ordinances 
which he has appointed,” and that ‘* they are. thereby re- 
freshed with asense of his continued regent) and derive all 
necessary supplies of strength and consolation.” p. 136. In 
treating of the publication of God’s revealed will, as one of 
the means above-mentioned, Mr. M. mentions only the or- 
dinance of preaching, and the private perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, on the latter of which subjects, we have the extraor- 
dinary assertion, that “ at the period, when the Scriptures 
are so extensively disseminated, the simple reading of them, 
in many well-authenticated instances, ee led to so justa 
knowledge of their contents, as eventually to make men 
‘wise unto salvation”” p. 123. His declarations, that 
‘ God's ransomed people have a sense of ,the pardon of sin;” 
(p. 135) and that ‘* the important truths contained in our 
Aiticles and Homilies have been too much lost sight of,” 
(p. 143) will be sufficiently answered by the bare mention 
of them. 

The first twenty-two pages of the Sermon on the Nativity, 
form the most valuable part of the volume ; and had the 
whole course been written with as much discreetness and 
care, they would have made an acceptable addition to our 
stock of practical discourses. We afterwards tind an ad- 
mixture of what we have already censured. The Sermon 
ends with the Collect for Christmas-day, described as “a 
Collect in which, whether some of its petitions are to be un- 
derstood in a prospective sense, as appears for a long season * 
to have been uniformly the case, or in a retrospective sense, 
which is now said to convey their general import, we may all 
unite without difficulty or hesitation.” 

If Mr. Mandell can be satisfied with uttering, in this man- 
ner, a prayer, of the meaning of which he professes himself 
ignorant, particularly when such prayer is inserted in the 
public formularies of his own Church, we leave him to adjust 
the matter with himseif. Our regard for that Church, as 
our holy Mother, and for the Society for Promoting Chris- 
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* «That is, from the year 1549, when it was composed, to_ 
1815, at least this was evidently understood to be its meaning, 
when the * Directions for a devout and decent Behaviour in the 
public Worship of God, were drawn up, (and adopted by the 
Society for, Seecheting Christian Knowledge, as.one of their 
tracts) wherein it is called. a * Prayer for Regeneration. See 
Christian Observer for Nov. 1815, p. 722.” 
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tian Knowledge, as her venerable supporter, has induced us, 
on various occasions, to lay before our readers the arguments 
from our public formularies,: which have convinced us, that 
the Collect for Christmas-day, contains only one petition, 
(the object of which is daily renewal by God's Holy Spirit) 
and that the part which Mr. M. calls ‘‘ some of its petitions,” 
is assertive: for his absurd title ‘‘ retrospective petitions,” 
can apply only to that part in which our being regenerate, 
and made God's children by adoption and grace, are 
coupled. 

he concluding sermon is, in many parts, a specimen of 
turgid declamation. At pages 204 and $11, it may almost be 
inferred that an indifference to doctrines and opinions is re- 
commended. But we have already extended this article to an 
unreasonable length ; and estimating the useful parts of the 
volume at their due value, we shall only add, that if sermons 
like these are to be preached in the pulpits of our Universities, 
and printed under the sanction of a View Chancellor's imprima- 
tur, the consequences to our venerable Church Establishment 
and to the interests of religion and sound morality, will be 
fearful indeed. 





Art. IX. The Fudge Family in Paris Edited by Thomas 
Brown the younger. Author of the Twopenny Peost- 
Bag. 12mo. pp. 168. 7s. 6d. Longman & Co, 1818 


IF rapidity of circulation could be considered as any just 
Criterion of literary merit, we should, undoubtedly, rank this 
volume above all the productions of the present times ; for in 
the short space of one little month, since we last met our 
readers, it has run through five considerable impressions ; but 
we are too well acquainted with the history of authorship, 
not to know that there are many other causes, besides desert, 
upon which popularity depends. He who will condescend to 
flatter the follies, the prejudices, and the passions of man- 
kind, is always sure of supporters, and if by good or ill for- 
tune, he happens to throw himself into the scale of a political 
party, his errors and his excellences, whatever they may be, 
will be extenuated or exaggerated, according as esprit du 
corps inclines the beam. 

e say this in perfect clearness of conscience, with 10 
unfair bias upon our minds, for we can enjoy good writing on 


any subject that does not offend against good morals ; and z 
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is by no means necessary, that we should agree with an au- 
thor's principles, in order to admire his manner of delivering 
them ; if we know any thing of ourselves, our constitutional 
disposition is neither austere, nor hypochondriacal, we can 
laugh as often, and as heartily, as our neighbours, and we 
are prepared to taste all wit to its very utmost, which is 
not levelled against decency, or religion. We have passed 
as agreeable moments with the Rolliad, as with the Anti- 
Jacobin, and we should be the last persons in the world, to 
wrinkle our foreheads into a frown, because a good joke 
was made at the expence of our politics, 

With these feelings, we must, unequivocally, express our 
disappointment at the perusal of the little volume before us. 
We consider it to be far below its great prototype, the New 
Bath Guide, and that it very ill makes up for its inferiority 
of wit, by its extravagant bitterness of party-feeling. The 
best parts are those which have nothing to do with Lords 
Castlereagh and Sidmouth, and as it is avowedly from its 
attacks upon these nobbe personages, that the book has met 
with its unprecedented circulation, as they must stare our 
readers in the face in every newspaper at breakfast time, and 
be retailed in all the small talk, about new poems, which is to 
be met with among professed diners out, we conceive ourselves 
exonerated from the necessity of quoting a great deal, which 
we confess to be too high-seasoned for our very simple tastes. 

Our extracts, in due order, shall begin with the beginning, 
in which Miss Biddy Fudge thus addresses her fair corre- 
spondent, Miss Dorothy , of Clonskilty, in Lreland. 


“ Deak Do t, while the tails of our horses are plaiting, 
The trunks tying on, and Papa, at the door, 

Into very bad French is, as usual, translating 
His English resolve not to give a son more, 

I sit down to write you a lineé—only think !— 

A letter from France, with French pens and French Ink, 

How delightful ! though, would you believe it, my dear? 

1 have seen nothing yet very wonderful here ; 

No: adventure, no sentiment, far as we’ve come, 

But the corn-fields and trees quite as dull as at home ; 

And dut for the post-boy, his boots and his queue, 

I might just as well be at Clonskilty with you ! 

In vain, at Dessetn’s, did I take from my trunk 

That divine fellow, Stexne, and fall reading “ The Monk ;” 

In vain did I think of his charming Dead Ass, 

And remember the crust and the wallet—alas — 

No monks can be had now for love or for money, 

(All owing, Pa says, to that a a Boner ;) 
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And, though one little Neddy we saw in our drive 
Out of classical Nampont, the beast was alive!”? P. 1. 


Mr. Bob Fudge, with his feeding propensities, is occa- 
sionally entertaining, though, in common with his sister, his 
ambition is generally circumscribed within the limits of a 
pun. He describes part of a Parisian day as follows: 


* After dreaming some hours of the land of Cocaigne *, 
That Elysium ofall that is friand and nice, 

Where for hail they have bon-bons, and claret for rain, 
And the skaiters in winter show off on cream-ice ; 

Where so ready all nature its cookery yields, 

Macaroni au parmesan grows in the fields ; 

Little birds fly about with the true pheasant taint, 

And the geese are all born with a liver complaint + ! 

I rise—put on neck-cloth—stiff, tight, us can be— 

For alad who goes into the world, Dick, like me, 

Should have his neck tied up, you know—there’s no doubt of it~ 

Almost as tight as some lads who go oué of tt. 

With whiskers well oil’d, and with boots that ‘ hold up 

The mirror to nature’—so bright you could sup 

Off the leather-like china ; with coat, too, that draws 

On the tailor, who suffers, a martyr’s applause !— 

With a head bridl’d up, like a four-in-hand leader, 

And stays—devil’s in them—too tight for a feeder, 

I strut to the old Café Hardy, which yet 

Beats the field at a déjediner a la fourchette. 

There, Dick, what a breakfast !_ oh, not like your gliost 

Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea and toast ; 

But a side-board, you dog, where one’s eye roves about, 

Like a Turk’s inthe Haram, and thence singles out 

One's paté of larks, just to tune up the throat, 

One’s small limbs of chickens, done en papillote, 

One’s erudite cutlets, drest all ways but plain, 

Or one’s kidnies—imagine, Dick—done with champagne ! 

‘Then, some glasses of Beaune, to dilute—or, mayhap, 


— 





“« The fairy-land of cookery and gourmandise ; ‘ Pais, oi le 
ciel offre les viandes toutes cuites, et oi, comme on parle, les alouet: 
tes tombent toutes reties. Du Latin, coquere.’—Duchat.” 

+ ** The process by which the liver of the unfortunate goose !» 
enlarged, in order to produce that richest of all dainties, the for 
gras, .of which such renowned patés are made at Strasbourg a0 
Toulouse, is thus described in the Cours Gastronomigue :— On 
déplume l’estomac des oies; on attache ensuite ces animaux au* 
chenets d’une cheminée, et on les nourrit devant le feu. La cap 
tivité et la chaleur donnent a ces volatiles une maladie hepatique 

5 fait o sur foie,’ &C. D. ay @ 
qui fait gonfler leur foie,’ &c. p, 206. Cheabertio 
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Chambertin *, which you know’s the pet tipple of Nap, 

And which Dad, by the by, that legitimate stickler, 

Much scruples to taste, but J’m not so partic’lar.— 

Your coffee comes next, by prescriptign ; and then, Dick, ’s 
The coffee’s ne’er-failing and glorious appendix, 

(If books had but such, my old Grecian, depend on’t, 

I’d swallow ev’n W—rKk—ns’, for sake of the end on't) ; 

A neat glass of parfait-amour, which one sips 

Just as if bottled velvet + tipp’d over one’s lips!’ P. 22. 


With Mr. Phelim Connor, the hopeful tutor of this pro- 
mising young gentleman, we must decline all acquaintance. 
He writes in a most violent passion about something, though 
we do not very clearly comprehend what it is; and he is 
generally as dull as he is furious. His printer has very 
wisely dealt out asterisks with no sparing hand.We shall not 
pretend to determine, for what reason so many passages have 
been omitted ; but as our judgment is formetl from what have 
been allowed to remain, we cannot class them among the 
“hiatus deflendi.” 

One more extract shall suffice; it is Miss Biddy’s visit to 
Montmorency, escorted by a linen-draper, whom she mistakes 


first for the king of Prussia, and secondly for a colonel at 
least. 


“‘ Well, the morning was lovely—the trees in full dress 
For the happy occasion—the sunshine express— 

Had we order’d it, dear, of the best poet going, 

It scarce could be furnish’d more golden and glowing. 
Though late when we started, the scent of the air 

Was like GATTI&’s rose-water—and, bright, here and there, 
On the grass an odd dew-drop was glittering yet, 

Like my aunt’s diamond pin on her green tabbinet ! 
And the birds seem’d to warble as blest on the boughs, 
As if each a plum’d Calicot had for her spouse ; 

And the grapes were all blushing and kissing in rows, 
And—in short, need I tell you, wherever one goes 
With the creature one loves, ’tis all couleur de rose ; 
And, ah,I shall ne’er, liv’d I ever so long, see 

A day such as that at divine Montmorency!” P. 129. 


“ And, oh, had you heard, as together we walk’d 

Thro’ that beautiful forest, how ore he talk’d ; 

And how perfectly well he appear’d, Dotx, to know 

All the life and adventures of Jeay Jacques Rousseau !— 


a 
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* “ The favourite wine of Napoleon.” 
* « Velours en bouteille.” 
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* ?*Twas there,’ said he—not that his words I can state— 
Twas a gibb'rish that Cupid alone could translate ;— 
But ‘ there,’ said he (pointing where, small and remote, 
The dear Hermitage rose), * there his Jui he wrote,— 
Upon paper gilt-edg'd *, without blot or erasure ; 
Thea sanded it over with silver and azure, 
And— oh, what will genius and fancy net do ?— 
‘Thed the leaves up together with nompareille blue !" 
What a trait of Rousseau! what a crowd of emotions 
From sand and blue ribbons are conjur’d up here! 
Alas, that aman of such exquisite + notions 
Shou:d send his poor brats to the Foundling, my dear ! 
** ¢ Twas here, too, perhaps,’ Colonel Caxtcor said— 
As down the small garden he pensively led— 
(Though once I could see his sublime forehead wrinkle 
With rage not to find there the lov'd periwinkle ¢ ) 
* "Twas here he receiv'd from the fair D’Erinay, 
(Who call'd him so sweetly her Bear||, every day,) 
That dear flannel petticoat, pulP’'d off to form 
s\ waistcoat, to keep the enthusiast warm §!'"? P. 131. 


If our readers wish for more, they must seek it in the book 
itself, for we are by no means certain, that we have not 
already detained them much too long ; it is not easy to keep 
up a horse-laugh for half an hour, without exhaustmg our- 





* «¢Employant pour cela Je plus beau papier doré, s¢chant 
l’écriture avec de la poudre d’azur et d’argent, et Cousant mes 
cahiers avec de la nompareille bleue.”—Les Confessions, Part 2, 
liv. 9.” ; 

+ “This word, ‘ exquisite,’ is evidently a favourite of Miss 
Fudge’s; and I understand she was not a little angry when her 
brother Bob committed a pun on the last two sy!lables of it in the 
tollowing couplet :— 


‘ I'd fain praise your Poem—but tell me, how is it 
When J ery out “ Exquisite,” Echo cries “ guiz t? 


t ** The flower which Rousseau brought into such fashion arhong 
the Parisians, by exclaiming one day, ‘ Ah, voila de la pervenclire! 

i) ** * Mon ours, voila votre asyle et vous, mon ours, ne vien 
drez vous pas ausei?’’ &c. &c. - 








§ “*Unjour, qu’il geloit trés fort, en ouvrant un pequer @ - 
m'envoyoit, je trouvai un petit jupon de flanelle d’ Angleterre, 
quelle me marquoit avoir porté, et dont elle voudoit que je me 
faire un gilet. Ce soin, plus qu’amical, me parut s1 tendre, —_ 
si elle se fat d¢pouillee pour me vetir, que, dans mon CmotloD, | 
baisai vingt fois en pleurant le billet et le jupon. 
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selves, Or wearying our company ; and if to prolong the effect 
of tickling, we thrust pins into our sides, they may prove too 
violent stimulants. We remember no pantomime which has 
outlived its holiday existence, excepting the immortal Mother 
Goose. And we think most professed jocular publications, 
atone for their pamvoesy of reputation, by a proportionably 
early demise. As we would part from Mr. ‘Thomas Brown 
the younger, ih all charity and peace, we heartily wish him a 
speedy requiescat. 





ArT. X. 4 Course of Sermons for the Lord’s Day through- 
out the Year, from the First Sunday in Advent to the 
Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity ; adapted to, and taken 
chiefly from, the Service for the Day? By Joseph Holden 
Pott, M.A. Archdeacon of London, and Vicar of St. Mar- 
fin's inthe Fields. In Two Volumes. 8vo. Il. bs, 
Rivingtons. 1817. 


AMONG the various branches of literature, which, at dif- 
ferent periods, have been cultivated. with ardour and suc- 
cess, none perhaps is more worthy of a close and critical 
examination than the composition of sermons. Productions 
of this kind are not merely interesting as works of erudition 
and taste, but as they are connected with the honor of 
religion, and the spiritual improvement of mankind. The 
preacher's office was ordained by God, and as it involves duties 
of the most arduous kind, it cannot be adequately performed 
without judgment, ability and zeal. -He is commanded to 

“ shew himself approved unto God; a workman that needeth 

not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth ;” and this 
surely is the noblest object of labour and emulation that can be 

presented to the human mind. 

Suchindeed seems to have been the general opinion wherever 

a sense of religion has prevailed. Both in protestant and 

_popish countries, a vast multitude of sermons have been pub- 
lished within two centuries, differing of course as widely, both 

instyle and matter, as the compositions of historians, philoso- 

phersor poets. Wemay, however, aflirm, without presumption, 

that in this department our own countrymen have always stood 

pre-eminent. Lfthey have riot evinced the laborious patience ot 

the German, nor the brilliancy of the French divines, they have 

displayed a combination of talents far better adapted for the 

true purposes of instruction, and the real advancement of religi- 

ous 
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ous knowledge. _ If we look as far back as the reign of James 
the First, we shall find that Bishop Andrews was perhaps the 
most accomplished preacher in Europe. Above ninety of his 
sermons yet remain; in which a careful observer will discern 
the most substantial merit. We cannot indeed recommend this 
venerable writer as a model of elegance. His style is senten- 
tious and dry; formed evidently on those false principles of 
taste, which so generally corrupted the eloquence of his time. 
The flow and spivit of his discourse are perpetually interrupted 
by scraps of Latin, and maxims of the schools. But notwith- 
standing these defects, the sermons of Bishop Andrews con- 
tain a rich mine of wisdom and erudition ; and it must be re- 
membered, that the very peculiarities of style which we con- 
demn, were doubtless well suited to the taste and apprehension 
of his hearers. 

in the next reign, the style of English sermons appears to 
have been much improved by the labours of Sanderson and Fa- 
rindon. ‘Their language is more smooth and classical than that 
of their predecessors. ‘To an extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of divinity, they united an admirable judgment, great 
clearness of conception, and above all, a fervent and unaffected 
spirit of devotion. ‘They may properly be considered as mas- 
ters of the same school, who contributed in a remarkable de- 
gree to the improvement of pulpit eloquence, and the promo- 
tion of sound religion ; and who have left a character, both for 
piety and talents, which cannot fail to be regarded with admira- 
tion by the latest posterity of christian scholars. 

Among the preachers who succeeded these illustrious men, 
Barrow and Pearson claim the most conspicuous places. The 
former was perhaps one of the most acute and diligent students 
that ever lived. Although he was cut off at the early age of 
forty-seven, he was a proficient in almost every branch of human 
learning. His sermons are too well known to require particu- 
lar description, For profundity of thought, and fertility of in- 
vention, for bold and majestic eloquence, they are perhaps un- 
rivalled in the English language, or in any other. r, 

Bishop Pearson, it is true, has not left us any compositions 
in the shape of sermons ; but we may form a good judgment of 
his powers in the pulpit, from his immortal ‘* Exposition of 
the Creed.” The substance of that great work, as he informs 
us in the dedication, was delivered in a course of sermons to 
his parishioners; and the work itself sufficiently proves with 
what profound erudition, what force of argument, what spint 
and dignity of style, he proclaimed to his hearers the doctrines 
of eternal life. 


Tillotson and Bull are the next great writers, who may - 
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said to have raised the character, and increased the utility of 
the English pulpit. ‘The style of the former has been extolled 
in the warmest terms by critics of no less celebrity than Dry- 
den, Addison, and Locke. Their opinion has been sometimes 
deemed too favorable to the Archbishop's literary character; 
and it has been supposed, that in the case of Mr. Locke, the 
partiality of friendship might have interfered in some degree 
with the exercise of a critical judgment. But the merits of 
Tillotson, as a writer, are unquestionably great. His style is 
copious, correct, and elegant; and if he is not always the best 
authority upon a theological point, it is impossible to read his 
works without feeling a high veneration for his piety and ta- 
lents. His sermons are original, and appear to have been 
written with great facility ; but we may venture to say, that he 
derived no small advantage, in the latter part of his life, from 
having spent some years in preparing Dr. Barrow’s works for 
publication *. ‘e° 

The fame of Bishop Bull rests perhaps more particularly on 
his Latin than his English works; but his sermons are compo- 
sitions of the highest order. Learned, forcible, and perspicu- 
ous, they always excite attention, and reward it; they teach 
us, that the practice of Christian duties can only be founded 
on the faithful acknowledgment of Christian doctrines. ‘The 
tenth sermon, in particular, on the necessity of human aids 
even to inspired persons, affords an admirable specimen of the 
author’s talent in expounding a text, and giving it a just and 
useful application. 

From this time the style of the pulpit advanced rapidly to- 
wards perfection. Dr. Waterland produced a noble specimen 
of polemical sermons in his Lectures on the Divinity of Christ. 
Two volunes of sermons were also published after his death, 
which, although very masterly performances, are not perhaps 
quite equal to his controversial works. ‘The polished and elo- 
quent productions of Atterbury will be always read with plea- 
sure and improvement. ‘The name of Herring must not be 
forgotten among the distinguished preachers of the eighteenth 
century. We have only seven of his sermons, but these are 
capital. The best, perhaps, is the fourth, on the subject of 














* Let us not be thought to insinuate that Tillotson was a plagia- 
rist. His character as an original writer was fully established be- 
fore the publication of Barrow’s works, for Tillotson had published 
a volume of sermons in 1671, hut his friend’s manuscripts did not fall 
into his hands until 1677. They were published in 1683, in three 
volumes, folio. It is no disgrace to Tillotson that he was improved 
by the study of Barrow, but a proof of his taste and penetration. . 
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the good Samaritan—a luminous and manly composition, 
worked up with unusual skill and judgment, and capable of 
making a very deep impression on the mind. 

Other distinguished writers remain to be briefly noticed. 
We are not partial to metaphysical divinity ; but if a perfect 
specimen can be found, it is in some of the discourses deli- 
vered by Butler at the Rolls. Felton, Twells, Ridley, and the 
two Berrimans, seemed to have formed their style in the 
school of Waterland, and to have directed their studies and 
labours to similar objects. Their writings are not voluminous, 
but of infinite value. ‘To them a judicious student will per- 
petually recur with avidity and delight, and will be careful 
that no refinant of such admirable masters shall escape his 
attention. 

The transcendant merits of Bishop Sherlock, as a logician, 
a writer, and a divine, would supply ampie materials for a re- 
gular dissertation. It is impossible, in a rapid sketch of this 
nature, to say any thing worthy of his name. Nor can.the 
attempt be necessary; for all who would take an interest in 
our observations, can form a critical opinion of Sherlock 
without our aid. Suflice it to say, that his sermons will for 
ever be regarded by competent judges as a standard of perfec- 
tion. Pre-eminent in all great qualities, they are exempt from , 
any material defect. As Horace excites the attention of a 
scholar, from the commencement of his education to the end 
of his life-—as Homer is the manual of poets, and Livy of 
historians, so must the volumes of Sherlock be the perpetual 
study of all, who aspire to excellence in the composition of 
sermons, and are desirous of enforcing the truths of religion 
with the greatest effect. : 

Since the decline of this great luminary, some stars of con- 
siderable magnitude have appeared. Horbery, Powell, 
Balguy and Hurd, afford noble examples of Christian scholar- 
ship, and ought to be considered as ornaments to any age. Our 
catalogue shall be closed with the mighty name of Horsley, 
haud ulli veterum virtute secundus, Armed with the learn- 
ing of ancient and modern times, possessing a singular 
command of language, and prodigious intellectual vigets he 
could hardly fail to adorn the annals of the pulpit. His ser- 
nions display the most remarkable powers of explanation and 
argument; and if they do not in every case produce convic- 
tion, they can never fail to delight and edify, and to give us 
more just and enlarged conceptions of our redemption 
through Christ. If we were asked to select a specimen of this 

great man’s ability and eloquence, we should fix on ern 
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teenth sermon in the second volume, on the subject of our 
Lord’s Passion. 

But it is time to hasten to the particular subject of this re- 
view. If the sermons before us had been of the ordinary 
class, or such as are most likely in the present day to excite 
popular applause, the preceding observations would have been 
entirely oat of place. As it is, we hope, they will not be 
deemed irrelevant. For the author of these volumes is a wor- 
thy disciple of the old English school. In the best and purest 
ages of the Church, he would have been an ornament to his 
profession; in these days of wild opinion and superficial at- 
tainment, his character stands high indeed. He is well 
known to the public as a theologian, and as a man; we will 
proceed therefore, without further preface, to the examina- 
tion of his labours. 

‘The plan of these sermons is sufficiently explained in the 
title page. A discourse is provided forsevery Sunday in the 
year, and for the most important Festivals. A plan very simi- 
lar to this was formed by Archbishop ‘Tillotson, and communi- 
cated by him to Burnet and Patrick, with a view of engaging 
their assistance in the work, and producing a complete book 
of homilies for general use*. We are informed by Dr. Birch, 
the biographer of ‘Tillotson, that Bishop Patrick undertook to 
examine the Epistles and Gospels for the whole year, in orderto 
see how far they agreed with the Archbishop's scheme; and to 
make other selections from Scripture, in furtherance of the 
design. This plan, which was soon abandoned, seems at length 
to have been in some degree executed by Archdeacon Pott; 
not that the course of hissermons is arranged precisely accord- 
ing to the proposal of Tillotson, but that the main features of 
the scheme are similar. In proceeding toexamine the work, we 
must be content with brief observations. It would be tedious, 
and perhaps useless, to analyse fifty-nine sermons ; we propose, 
therefore, to invite the attention of our readers to such as 
relate to the most important subjects. 

In the sermon for Christmas day, our Lord’s assumption of 
the human nature is thus described, 


“‘ The bare promise of a Deliverer, who should be mighty in word 
and in deed, would, perhaps, have warranted the expectation that the 
Messiah should make his first appearance in the full maturity of 
manhood, and in the strength and stature of a powerful leader, It 
may be thought that Jesus might have taken flesh as it was formed 
in the creation of the first man, without passing through the several 
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* See Birch’s Life of Tillotson, page 366, edition 1755. 
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degrees of infancy and childhood. But in that case his descent as 
the seed of the woman, upon which so great stress is laid, and his 
lineage as ason of David, and the promised hope of Israel could not 
have been made good. It was a main particular of that victory over 
sin and satan which God had determined to accomplish, that it 
should be effected by a Saviour who should not only become man, 
but who should be the son of man. ‘The tempter was to be foiled 
and vanquished by the woman’s seed, since over her the first tri- 
umph of his malice and deceit had been obtained. We may remark 
too that by the weakness of our Lord’s first years, one signal testi- 
mony of the truth of his commission is for ever set forth and esta- 
blished. ‘The simplicity of childhood could plan no scheme for 
collecting followers, or for setting up a new standard of religion in 
the world. Yet at this very period some of the plainest and most 
solemn intimations were given that the long expected heir was 
eome.”” Vol. [. P. 80. 


The sermon for the fourth Sunday in Lent appears to us 
worthy of particular attention. It is founded on a text*, on 
which the Calvinistic notions of reprobation and election are 
frequently defended, but which, in reality, gives not the 
slightest countenance to those dangerous opinions. 


** There are few subjects of much moment to which men can 
direct their views, whether they be principles of knowledge and be- 
lief, or things relating to the duties of life, and the practice of well- 
doing, which can be rightly understood or properly pursued, unless 
they shall be seen and considered on all sides. ‘The several restric- 
tions which belong to them, must be ascertained with reference to 
other truths, and other points of duty, with which they are compatt- 
ble, and whose claims upon us must not be cancelled or neglected. 

‘‘ Upon many different accounts, and for diverse reasons and re- 
spects, the same things may take different appearances, and may 
require an answerable variation in our thoughts and actions. Ifthe 
view be partial, the judgment will be narrow and defective, and the 
practice which is built upon it will be liable to errors, or subject to 
excesses, in the same proportion. But more va Crags A if such 
partial views shall lead to misconceptions of that which is the chief 
concern of human life, the injury which may follow will be most 
eminently hurtful and deplorable.”’ Vol. 1. P. 329. 


This is sound and salutary counsel. Every proposition re- 
vealed in Scripture must be true: but it may not comprise 
every truth, which is essential to a just apprehension of the 
whole subject to which it relates. That Christ died for all 
men, is unquestionably true; but it does not therefore follow 
that all men shall be saved. 


* Strait is. the gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto 
life. 
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“It is of extreme importance to examine the subject on all 
sides, for partial views, however just, may be totally inapplica- 
ble to the case of many; and the rules which are proper only un- 
der certain circumstances, and with due restrictions, canot find an 
indiscriminate, unvaried application, without much injury: they 
may mislead and perplex the mind, disguise, or suppress, the truth 
in many chief respects, and impede the progress of a sound and ra- 
tional improvement. Such is the consequence, either of erroneous 
notions, or of a misapplication of such notions as are only true in 
part: they lead always to superstitious scruples, or to mischievous 
excesses and exaggerations.” Vol. I. P. $38, 


The whole of this discourse is worthy of particular at- 
tention. 

The sermon on Good Friday gives a just and comprehen- 
sive view of the doctrine of atonement. ‘To vindicate this 
great truth from the scorn of the infidel, and the perversion of 
the heretic, is at all times an important duty of the Christian 
priesthood; for, if this key-stone of our faith can be removed, 
the whole edifice must fall to the ground. 


“ To behold Christ crucified, with the eye of faith, is the best 
and most profitable contemplation which, at any time, can occup 
the thoughts and fill the mind of the believer. . Except the benefit 
derived from his cross, shall be truly felt, and unlelgnensy acknow- 
ledged, the foundation of the Christian life will be deficient. How 
is Christ confessed, if his twofold nature, together with the end and 
object of his coming, be not owned? How is Christ confessed, if 
the value which his sufferings and atoning death, derived from the 
dignity of his sacred person, as one with the Father, if his conde- 
scension in veiling his eternal glory, his office as high priest of the 
new covenant, and his meek submission as a sacrifice for sin, be not 
acknowledged? If these testimonies which meet us in all parts of 
the holy Scriptures, be not witnessed by us, how is Christ con- 
fessed? Is he confessed, then, as a prophet; as a teacher; asa 
martyr for the truth? But the revelations of both testaments re- 
present him as a Saviour. They point distinctly to the blood of 
the everlasting covenant : ‘ Now the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, that great shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you 
perfect in every good work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ: to whom 
be glory for ever and ever.’ 

“Compare this with St. John’s account of him, ‘ who came by 
water and blood.’ Try if you can reduce that biood of the ever- 
lasting covenant, pledged for the remission of sins, and render it no 
more than the blood of martyrdom. Remember the Apostle’s 
earnest question, was Paul crucified for you? He suffered death 


indeed, as a witness for the truth, but was he crucified “a we 
at 
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What can be made of that question of St, Paul, if the being cruci- 
fied for us, and the suffering as a martyr for the truth, which he 
and many a faithful witness did, cau be understood to mean the 
same thing? When we call to remembrance the Redeemer’s cross, 
can we forget the brazen serpent in the wilderness, applied so ex- 
pressly to his own case, by our Redeemer. They who were bitten 
of the fiery serpents, looked up and lived. If the cross of Christ be 
but the cross of martyrdom, for the truth sake, where shall we find 
that analogy to which our Lord’s words point so directly, when he 
says, ‘as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up.’ Vol. I. P. 397. 


The next sermon we have marked for particular considcya- 
tion, is that for the fourth Sunday after Easter. ‘The autlror 
here shews how insufficiently the pastoral office had been per- 
formed by kings, governors, and priests, before our Lord's 
Advent; and in how peculiar and eminent a sense the charac- 
ter of the “ good shepherd” was fulfilled by the Messiah. 


“It was foretoid of Christ that he should tead his flock to fertile 
pastures. He fulfilled this when he instructed his people in the ne- 
cessary truths and wholesome lessons of eternal life, which are the 
food of reasonable minds, and the proper sustenance of the soul of 
man. Was it instruction in the ways of duty, toward God and man, 
that was most needful to the followers of a new and holy guide? 
Call to mind the lessons which our Lord gave to rescue those great 
topics from false maxims and interpretations, and to place them in 
the clearest light. Humility of heart; the love of peace; the love 
of truth and righteousness; patience; resignation; kindness; 
goodwill; charity ; these were the lessons which he set before 
men, and iJlustrated by precept and example; these were the rules 
which he commended to the hearts of men in his teaching from the 
Mount, and by his deportment at all times and in every place.” 
Voll. P. 453. 


The sermon for Whit-Sunday adverts to the outward de- 
monstrations of the Spirit in the Apostolic age ; the power and 
efficacy of divine grace displayed in the rapid progress of the 
Gospel, and those tokens of its influence which were discerned 
in the lives and manners of the converts. On the last of these 
heads the author thus expresses himself. 


*“ When men beheld those of their own land and country, theit 
accustomed comrades and associates, rising so high above them in 
every just and noble sentiment, advancing rapidly in many a new 
attainment, by which their whole nature was so sensibly improved ; 
when they saw them able to contend against calamities, and to over 
come the temptations of the world; when they beheld them be- 
coming kind and compassionate to others, calm and contented 1m 


their own course, no longer swayed by degrading passions, true r 
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all engagements, upright in their dealings, and temperate and pru- 
dent in their whole behaviour, they were sensible that the word 
which had wrought this in their hearts, was true; and that the 
Spirit of God had moved upon the face of those unquiet waters. 
‘They who had weighed the tender of salvation, and embraced the 
truth, from thencetorth required no bit or bridle to turn them from 
destructive courses. They knew well, that such practices would 
ruin their best expectations, and therefore they forsook them freely ; 
they renounced them with a fixed aversion, 17 api, them as 


deadly poisons, which would not only prove fatal to the body, but 
destructive to the soul.”’ Vol. H. P. 41. 


The remainder. of this discourse is admirable ; replete with 
clear and profound views of the Christian dispensation, and 
the concluding paragraph is drawn up in a beautiful strain of 
exhortation. 

‘The sermon for Trinity Sunday is perhaps one of the best in 
the collection. It is founded on that.admonition of St. Paul, 
‘* Hold fast the form of sound words,” and is intended to ex- 
hibit, at one view, the chief of those important passages in 
which the doctrine of the Trinity is explicitly revealed. No- 
thing can be more simple than ‘the plan of this discourse, nor 
better adapted to answer its design. It is remarkable, that 
among the vast multitude of sermons we possess, there are but 
few by the most eminent hands that seem to have been ex- 
pressly written for Trinity Sunday. The sermon now before 
us has consequently the greater claim to public attention, and 
we will venture to affirm that it will repay the labour of a close 
and diligent perusal. It might indeed be taken, with great ad- 
vantage, as the ground-work of a more elaborate discussion; in 
which the texts produced might be critically examined, and 
the whole argument expanded. Such a composition, however, 
would be much too formal and learned for popular instruction. 
It might be adapted for an academical, but not for a 
pulpit. This sermon, however, as it now stands, is exactly 
what its author intended, plain and practical; simple in its 
construction, but built on the deepest foundations. Its aim 
is to ‘* draw together some of those compendious declarations 
which occur ia Scripture, and in which the sum of necessary 
doctrine is contained.” 


‘‘ In truth, there is not one book, one epistle, one portion of the 
whole New Testament, to the pages of which the view will now be 
confined, which does not contain in some conspicuous place thereof, 
one or more ef these comprehensive sentences, in which the sum 
of Christian faith, the form of sound words, the common creed of 
all believers, is set forth.” Vol. dl, P. 53. se 
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*: In collecting several of these comprehensive sentences of Scrip- 
ture, I shall entreat you to take notice how distinctly the great 
truth of the existence of three Persons in the Godhead, is set 
forth: divine attributes being every where ascribed to the Father, 
Son, ana Holy Ghost. You will perceive also how plainly the lost 
state of mankind ; their redemption through one only Saviour ; the 
satisfaction which he made for sin; and the perpetual aids and set- 
tled influences of the Holy Spirit, the promised Guide, and Com- 
forter, are witnessed in those short but memorable lines of truth, 
Nothing more than a simple production of those passages, will be 
needful to shew what the Apostle had in mind when he cautioned 
his beloved son in the faith, to ¢ hold fast the form of sound words :’ 
a duty which binds as forcibly at this day upon each and all of us, 
even as we hope for salvation through the sdme Redeemer, and book 
for eternal life upon the same terms which meet us in all parts of 
the Gospel.” Vol. II. P. 54. 


Having then drawn up, with great felicity and judgment, a 
compact and invincible phalanx of scriptural proofs, the Arch- 
deacon thus proceeds : 


‘¢ Evident it is then, that the great truth, which is so plainly set 
forth in these short but comprehensive testimonies, is not revealed 
in order to exercise a curious spirit, or to try the strength of our 
disposition to believe: it is revealed, because it is indeed true ; 
ana more especially because our salvation is connected intimately 
with that truth. The discovery was not made to add_a burden to 
our faith, but to render our salvation perfect and effectual.” 
Vol. Il. P. 66. 


We have trespassed at such great length on the attention 
of our readers, and made such copious extracts, that we can- 
not venture to proceed further in the examination of particular 
sermons. We should have been glad to produce some passages 
from the forty third and forty sixth discourses, and indeed 
from many others ; but enough has been said to shew the ge- 
neral character of the work, and to justify our opinion of its 
learned and venerable author. 

We must be permitted, however, to subjoin a few remarks, 
lest we should be hastily accused of having indulged in the 
language of indiscriminate panegyric. 'The opinion we have 
here delivered, does not arise from our veneration for the Arch- 
deacon’s character, but rather from our avowed attachment to 
the sterling theology of former days, in which he is so distim- 
guished a proticient. We have examined these volumes with 
great care, and feel justified in expressing our firm and deli- 


berate conviction of their value. No man can duly — 
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the merit of a book, if he is not conversant with its subject; 
nor can he perceive the excellence of any production of art, 
without some previous knowledge of the art itself. When Sir. 
Joshua Reynolds first surveyed the pictures of the Vatican, he 
gazed on the works of Rattaelle without emotion; but when he 
became the most accomplished painter of his day, he delighted 
to expatiate on the genius of that immortal master. This 
principle, we think, may be applied to the work before us. 
To those who are well versed in divinity, and who are accus- 
tomed to admire a composition for its substantial qualities, 
these volumes will not stand in need of our commendation. 
But we are fearful they will not be duly appreciated by the 
public at large. In saying this, we do not mean to under- 
value the knowledge and discernment of the present age, or 
to insinuate that the generality of readers are incapable of 
forming any fair judgment of composition. Criticism, we 
know, in its highest sense, is the provineeof a few; it requires 
arare combination of learning, acuteness, and taste, and is in- 
deed, in the language of one of its greatest masters, xoAAns 
meas Tedeviaoy exvyewnua. But the faculty of perceiving the 
general qualities of a writer, is, sea Fs among the higher 
orders of society, pretty widely diffused ; and although every 
man of education is. not a critic, we can hardly suppose that 
he is entirely ignorant of the first principles of the art. By 
readers of this description, (who constitute a very large ma- 
jority,) the work before us, we apprehend, may not be sufli- 
ciently admired. It possesses not the qualities which attract 
popular attention, and secure applause. In order to compre- 
hend its value, the reader ought to have explored a rich and 
extensive field of science, of which, perhaps, ia all his literary 
excursions, he has caught but a faint and partial view. He 
uiust have devoted his mind to the study and contemplation of 
revealed religion. He must have been accustomed to trace 
the exquisite harmony that pervades all its dispensations : and 
to investigate the foundations of his creed. ‘Thesermons, in- 
deed, in themselves, are of a plain and practical nature. But 
the author’s mind is so richly furnished with theological know- 
ledge, that he cannot restrain his own exuberance ; and while 
he seems to enforce the simplest duties of the Christian life, he 
perpetually makes an allusion, or quotes a passage, which in- 
dicates the depth of his reflections and the extent of his know- 
ledge ; and which can only be appreciated by such readers, 

as have made some progress in the same po 
When an elegant and judicious critic of antiquity was draw- 
ing a comparison between Lysias and Iszeus, he a 
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the art of painting in illustration of his subject *. Under the 
sanction of his example, we will venture on the same expe- 
dient. ‘These sermons may fairly be compared to an admira- 
ble picture, of which the manner is peculiar, and the colouring 
sometimes harsh, but whose outline is formed on the best and 
highest principles of art. From such a production the.careless 
" spectator may turn aside, because there is none of that expres- 
sion, brilliancy, and force, which alone arrest the attention of 
an untutored eye. But they who have more deeply studied 
the philosophy of the art, will regard the work with greater 
veneration. They will perceive that it is the result of pro- 
found and accurate thought; and that its materials, if not 
wrought up with taste and elegance, are yet in themselves of 
the most precious and substantial kind. : 

But here the comparison must cease. The art of painting 
supplies us with no simile for those higher excellencies, with 
which these volumes abound, and which are far above all taste 
and criticism. Pureness and simplicity of heart, unaffected 
piety, an ardent desire to advance the glory of God, and to 
propagate the knowledge of his righteous laws, are conspicu- 
ous in every page. Such qualities, in the eyes of a true 
Christian, are indeed “above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame.” While they prove the eflicacy of Religion in the av- 
‘thor’s person, they extend its influence on the hearts of others. 
They will continue to flourish beyond the grave ; and will be 
crowned with a bright and everlasting recompence, when 
genius, learning, and eloquence shall have vanished away ; and 
shall only be remembered with delight, in proportion as they 
have contributed to the honer of God, and the highest in- 
terests of mankind. 
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‘Art. XI. The Arctic Expeditions. A Poem. By Miss 
Porden. Svo. 30 pp. 2s. Murray. 1818. 


IN the absence of more important objects, the public atten- 
tion has of late been turned to the state of the Polar seas, 
and to the probability of a Northern passage into the Pacilic. 
We shali not enter into the causes of the great revolution 
which has there taken place, por shall we presume to cal- 
culate the effects which it may be expected to produce upen 
-the seasons of our island. We leave the latter considera- 
tions, especially, for wiser heads than our own, and shall 
only remark, that Francis Moore, Physician, in his Vox 
Stellarum, (a book in which we repose the greatest coufi- 
dence) does not appear to favour the expected change, This, 
perhaps, may be attributed to the very natural jealousy of a 
rival prophet in the great affairs of the?clbuds. | 
It would ill become us to become arbitrators between these 
opposite predictions, and their respective patrons, but be the 
effect of the removal of these icy,.mountains, what it may, 
in the fate of those whe are now preparing to visit the re- 
gions themselves, we must, in common with every other 
Englishman, feel the warmest interest. We must confess, 
that, we do not look for the splendid results from»this ex- 
pedition, which so many great philosaphers have taught us 
toexpect: perhaps, our imagination may not as yet be eman- 
cipated from the icebergs of ignorance and. prejudice; we 
may not be able to advance with the march (as we now be- 
lieve it is termed) of science; at all events, however, we 
hope to limp up in time to offer our congratulations on the 
success of the expedition, happen when it may. But though 
not quite so sanguine as many of our cotemporaries, we 
cannot but admire, that spirit of enterprise which is so con- 
genial to the British heart. Impede its progress as you will, 
close every known avenue to its action, it will still burst 
forth in some ‘self-created passage. The energy of our 
navy is not so easily confined, even in the dull and unin- 
teresting times of universal peace. It is not, therefore, 
without a feeling of national pride, that we see the views of 
our seamen turned to a quarter, which none, except them- 
selves, have the spirit, pezhaps, at present the power, to ap- 
proach, There are many points, in this expedition, which 
cannot but deeply interest the scientific mind. The very 
existence of the colony, which is generally supposed to have 
once been planted on the eastern shores of Greenland, is yet 
to be ascertained ; the geography of the Polar regions is yet 
I, | to 
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to be adjusted; the passage across to the Pacific is yet to 
be discovered. But, even, if in every one of these objects, 
the expedition should fail, we trust that the general benefit 
which will result from a more accurate survey of the Northern 
coasts, will, in its commercial advantages, fully recompense 
the country, for the dangers and hardships to which its brave 
seamen are so mevitably to be exposed.. 

To the warm wishes of our countrymen, for the success of 
these bold adventurers, we must add the breathings also of 
poetic genius to fill their sails. It is now some little time 
since we paid our tribute of merited approbation, to a larger 
work of Miss Porden’s, and we are now happy to meet her 
again on so wnteresting and so patriotic an occasion. We 
do not perceive, that our ordinary poets have as yet caught 
fire from this poetic theme. As Miss Porden’s is the first, 
so should we conceive, that if carried on to its full extent, 
it. would be the best. 

We have already had occasion to introduce our authoress 
to the notice of our readers, and we did so with many expres- 
gons of praise. We could wish that her present poem had 

en somewhat more laboured than it is; but our fair au- 
thoress modestly terms it, only ‘‘ an effusion,” and promises, 
if it should meet with the indulgence of the public, to re- 
sume the theme. We shall be happy to accept this, only as 
a prelude, and to wait for the full burst of harmony, upon 
another, and we trust not a very distant occasion. . 


« Sart, sail, adventurous Barks! go fearless forth, 
Storm on his glacier-seat the misty North, 
Give to mankind the inhospitable zone, 
And Britain’s trident plant in seas unknown. 
Go! sure, wherever Science fills the mind 
Or grief for man long sever’d from his kind, 
t anxious nations watch the changing gales, 
And prayers and blessings swell your flagging sails. 


‘¢ No Muse of all that hymn’d Saturnian Jove 
On Pindus’ top, or in Hemonia’s grove, 
Must prompt the strain ; Thou ! beacon of their way, 
Star of the Pole ! inspire the arduous lay, 
And thou, unseen Directress!—Power unknown ! 
Shrined darkling on thine adamantine throne, 
Who lov’st, like Virtue, still to shrink from view 
And bless a world, - shun the glory due ; 
While yet they seck thee o’era trackless main _ 
Guide of their course! befriend their poet’s strain. 


«« And you, aspiring Youths ! heroic band ! 
Who leave, by Science led, your native land : 


You, 
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Undaunted steer where none have mark’d the way, 
Whom danger damps not, nor whom toils dismay. 
You, no green islands of the West invite *, 

No dangerous Capua t+, nurse of soft delight ; 

No ene where yet mankind is pure f, 

No flowery fields or balmy gales allure. 

Fatigue and frost, and storms, and death, you brave, 
Where none are near; to witness or to save. 


‘¢ Four times the sun his hundfed courses ran §, 
Another circle of the year began, 
Since one fair land—Yes ! though the seas were frore, 
Green were the pastures of its summeér shore; 
Its hardy natives loved with keen delight 
Their one long day, and yet their longer night : 
But from the tow, when on the ice-bound coast, 
In vain their prelate sought his people lost, 
Each winter piled increasing glaciers round, 
And man, in terror shunn'd the guatddd ground.” P. 7. 


The powers of Miss Porden, in description, are consider- 
able: she has acquainted herself, accurately, with the nature 
of the object which she would pourtray, and she clothes her 





* « Alluding to the Fortunate Islands, supposed to be the 
Canaries, of which the antients left fanciful descriptions, that lured 
many navigators to sail in quest of them.” 

+ ‘“* Capua was long proverbial as destructive of the courage 
and virtue of the Roman legions, Otaheite proved almost as 
fatal to the navigators by whom it was first visited.”” 

t “In allusion to the blameless colony founded by Adams on 
Pitcairn’s Island, near Otaheite; or to the ‘ Arcadian’ inhabitants 
of Lew Chew.” 

§ “On the east coast of Greenland, commonly called East 
Greenland, till Spitzbergen usurped the name, was formerly a 
colony of 20,000 inhabitants. They had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, possessed many Churches and Convents, and received 
their bishops from Norway ; but in 1406, when the seventeenth 
bishop sailed to take possession of his see, an immense barrier of 
ice prevented him from reaching the coast; and since then the 
fate of its inhabitants is unknown, every attempt having been 
frustrated by the increasing ices, till last year, when this enormous 
mass was broken up, and sent its gigantic fragments to astonish 
the inhabitants of warmer seas. received its name 
from its superior verdure in comparison with Iceland. Its people 
were of gentle and honest dispositions, and remarkable for their 
attachment to their i itable climate. Their‘summer was 
from six weeks to two months.” 
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ideas in highly-wrought and glowing language. Though 
figurative and poetical, she is always just. With the fol- 
lowing delineation of the terrors, which await our hardy ~ 
adventurers, the reader cannot but feel highly interested. 


** Fear not, while months of dreary darkness roll, 
To stand self-centred on the attractive Pole ; 
Or find some gulf, deep, turbulent, and dark, 
Earth's mighty mouth suck in the struggling bark ; 
Fear not, the victims of magnetic force, 

To hang arrested in your midmost course ; 

Your’ prows drawn downward and your sterns in air, 
To waste with cold, and grief, and famine, there : 
Strange fancies these—but real ills are near, 

Not cloth’d in all the picturesque of fear, 
Which makes its wild distortions doubly dear ; 

Nor like the rush of fight, when burning zeal 
Forbids the heart to quail, the limbs to feel — 

Long patient suffering, when the frozen air 
Seems almost solid, and the painful glare 

, Of endless snow destroys the dazzled sight ; 

When fatal slumber comes with dreadful weight ; 
When every limb is pain, or deadlier yet, 

Wiren those chill’d limbs the sense of pain forget ; 
Awful it is to gaze on shoreless seas, 

But more to view those restless billows freeze 

One solid plain, or when like mountains piled, 
Whole leagues in length, of forms sublimely wild, 
In dreadful war the floating icebergs rush, 
Horrent with trees that kindle as they crush*; | 
The flickering compass points with fitful force, 

And not a star in heaven directs your course, 

But the broad sun through all the endless day fF, 
Wheels changeless round, sole beacon of your way ; 
Or through a night more dreadful, doomed to roam 
Unknowing where, and hopeless of a home. 

Dense fogs, dark floating on the frozen tide, 

Veul the clear stars that yet might be your guide ; 





* “ The icebergs are frequently covered with the trunks of 
trees and fragments, which have given rise to the idea that they 
are avalanches from the steep coast’ of New Siberia; when they 
rush together, the frozen timber is said frequently to inflame from 
the violence of ‘the collision.” 

+ “ Towards the middle of the polar day of six months, the sun 
must continué for some weeks nearly at the same elevation, and 
the time of course can be estimated only by his easterly or westerly 


osition,’* 
P And 











Miss Porden so unquestionably possesses, we must object 
to the usage of a few words, some obsolete, some new 
coined. ‘‘ Frore’ may have the authority of Milton, but 
that authority will not overbaiance general disuse, especially 
when many other words might be found to answer the same 
purpose. ‘‘ Horrent” is a word in the same predica¢ 
ment: with “ Quari,” again, we ‘are as little acquainted. 
But let the authority be what it may, the words are wholly 
out of use, and, therefore, they should be avoided. With 
these remarks we shall conclude our strictures upon Miss 
Porden’s poem: it is a short and slight composition, but the 
sort of notice which we have taken of it, will shew, that we 
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And vainly conscious that for weeks on high *, 

The moon shines glorious in a cloudless sky ; 

For you she shines not, doom’d to wait in fear 

Some glacier, fatal in its wild career, , 

That comes immense in shadowy whiteness, known 

By the damp chill that wraps your heart, alone + ; 

Or deadlier still, in silence hemm'd around 

By gathering ice, in firmer fetters bound: a 
Darkling you ply your saws with fruitless toil ¢, 

Yourselves the nucleus of a mighty isle ; 

When the red meteors, quivering through the sky §, 

Disclose the dangers now too late to fly, ; 
And light the bears that urge their dangerous way, 

And famish'd growl, impatient of their prey.” P. 14. 


























Although we admire the flow 9f poétical language which 


think by no means slightly of the talents which it displays. 





the middle of the polar night or winter, 


for a fortnight together.” 


ments to navigation in high latitudes, the coming of an ice island 


is known only by the dreadful chill that precedes it, and a white- 
ness in the fog.”’ 


t “ In allusion to the ice-saws with which the vessels destined 
for these expeditions are provided.” 


appearance ef the Aurora Borealis.”’ } 












* « Alluding to the phenomenon of the Arctic moon, which, in 


Still shines erected on th’ etherial plain, 
Nor bathes her blazing forehead in themain 
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Art. XII. Journal Historique sur la Campagne du Prinee 
Eugene en Italie, pendant les Années 1813-1814. Par 
L. D****, Capitaine attaché a Etat-major du Prince, et 
Chevalier de la Legion d Honneur. Chez, Plancher; De- 
launay, Guibert. 8vo. Paris. 1817. 


THE events which took place during the oampaign in Italy 
towards the latter end of the year 1813, and the beginning of 
1814, are very trifling in themselves, inasmuch as the whole 
effect of that war was not to settle the destiny of that parti- 
cular kingdom, or to adjust the disputes of any two belligerent 
nations ; but to prevent Bonaparte from deriving any assist- 
ance from his Italian states, at a time when the coalition of 
the whole continent was endeavouring in Germany to effect 
the deliverance of Europe. The army which the Emperor of 
Austria had sent into Italy, under Marshal Bellegarde, to re- 
cover his ancient possessions, was so much stperior to that 
which Prince Eugene could have collected, that even without 
the arrival of Murat, and of Lord W. Bentinck, the Viceroy, 
though generally victorious, must have been obliged to act on 
the defensive, retreat on the capital of the kingdom, and leave 
the Austrians in possession of all the country which lies be- 
tween Lavbach in Croatia, and the capital of his kingdom. 
Regarded under this point of view, the present Journal, at 
the first sight, might be considered by a general reader as de- 
void of interest ; since the simple recital of the military opera- 
tions which took place during this retrogade march of the 
French, could only awaken the interest of a soldier, by shew- 
ing what advantage may be derived from discipline and cou- 
rage, and by pointing out the different means by which a gal- 
lant general may dispute every inch of the ground, even when 
he is obliged to abandon the coun.ry, before the approach of a 
superior enemy. But on a closer inspection, the thing is quite 
otherwise. For the present Journal contains the statement 
of some facts, which cannot help making a deep impression on 
the mind of every intelligent and impartial reader, and entirely 
acquit our Government of every charge of injustice, concerning 
the disposal of the destiny of Italy. These facts consist ip no- 
thing less than the real sentiments of the Italians themselves, 
who, positively displeased with the French, notoriously re- 
garded their government as a system of oppression, and looked 
upon the Austrians as their deliverers. 


« Létat major général passa la nuit a Bassano. Je fus logé chez 
un homme fort instruit et d’un esprit judicieux, qui, dans un assez 


Jong entretien, me fit connaitre sans dctour la manicre de nad 
| es 
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oa 


les ee du peuple Italien. Je n'ai pas oublié ses réponses 
u 


aq es unes de mes questions. ‘ La bataille de Leipsick, dont 
le résultat vous est peut-étre encore caché, me dit. il, vient de porter 
le dernier coup 4 la puissance de Bonaparte; et c'est avec une vive 
satisfaction que nous allons voir notre pays se soustraire au joug pe- 
sant et odieux qui l’accable. Nous ne pouvons en effet que er 
aun changement. De deux choses l'une; ou les souverains alliés 
consultant moins certaines convenances particuliéres et un peu plus 
les intéréts ge¢néraux de l’Europe et les lois éternelles de la justice, 
garantiront notre ery ou bien I'Italie redeviendra pro- 
vince autrichienne. Dans le premier cas, elle ne tarderait guére, 
heureuse et floriseante, 4 occuper une place distinguée entre les na- 
tions ; dans ]’autre hypothése, les Italiens seraiemt encore esclaves, 
mais esclaves d’un gouvernement doux, sage, paternel; et ils n’au- 
raient plus du moins a redouter ni la conscription dévorante, ni ces 
énormes impéts dont le produit servait 4 entretenir des guerres loine 
taines, le luxe de quelques courtisans, et celui d’une famille ingatia- 
ble de richesses...... Une partie de mes compatriotes regarde avec 
raison a prenviére de ces chances comme la plus avantageuse, et 
voudrait qu'une constitution lib¢rale, en rapport avec les Jumiéres 
du siécle, établit enfin notre liberté sur des bases solides; l'autre 
partie, et ce n’est peut-étre pas la moius nombreuse, penee differem- 
ment. Cette divergence d’opinions vient de cerqu’un esprit national 
n'a pas eu le temps de se former au milieu de nous, ou plutét de ce 
que la tyrannie qui s’oppose toujours au développement des senti- 
mens nobles et généreux, a empéché qu’il ne se formit..... 
Chacun rend justice aux belles qualités du Vice- Roi, mais la plupart 
de ceux qui | entourent sont détestés, surtout le ministre Prina et le 
comte M....., parce qu’on suppose que, loin de chercher a les 
adoucir, ils ajoutent a Ja rigaeur des mesures oppressives dont nous 
sommes victimes... . . Quoi-qu’il en soit, je pense que les habitans, 
ceux méme des provinces que vous abandonnez, resteront tranquilles 
spectateurs des événemens; on est si las de guerroyer! et puis, 
tous leurs efforts, ils le savent, auraient peu d’influence sur nos des- 
tinées ; elles doivent se décider sans notre intervention et sur un 
plus vaste thédtre..... Malgré leur baine si bien fondée contre le 
gouvernement de Bonaparte, croyex néanmoins que les Italiens #- 
vent apprécier votre caractire, et qu’ils vous préfereront toujours a 
ces lourds et méthodiques Allemands, autant ¢loignés d’eux par le 
langage que par les maeurs et les habitudes. 

“ 1) suffit, continua mon hite, de jeter un coup d’cil sur les di- 
verses parties de I’Italie amalgamées 4 Ja France pour étre bientét 
convaincu que, 4 quelques nuances prés, les sentimens sont partout 
les mémes ; que partout on ne désire rien tant que votre expulsion.’ 
Il me parla alors du Pi¢mont, de l’état de Génes, de la Toscane etc., 
me faisant remarquer ce que le despotisme impérial avait fait souffrir 
a chacune de ces provinces en particulier, ct les avantages qu’elles 
devaient s’attendre 4 retirer d’un changensent de choses.” P, 29, 
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The reasons why the Italians entertained such sentiments, 
are very forcibly laid down at the moment when our author 


relates the final evacuation of Italy, and when the whole French 
army was on ifs way into France. 


“ Je ne puis m’empécher d’avouer que les Italiens du moins la 
majorit¢, se réjouirent de notre départ. La cessation de presque 
toutes les relations commerciales, beaucoup de fortunes ancanties ou 
fortement ¢branI¢es, des milliers de familles en deuil : voila les traces 
que nous laissions d’un s¢jour de prés de 18 années au milieu d’cux, 
I est vrai que plusieurs villes nous devaient des embellissemens ; que 
nous avions ouvert de nombreuses communications, élevé sur dif- 
ferens points des ouvrages défensifs et immenses : mais quelle com, 
pensation pour de si grands maux! Peut-étre l'influence morale de 
la révolution a-t-elle 6té ayant: ageuse au peuple dTtalie sous plu- 
sieurs r apports: c’est une question que je nentre prendrai_ pas dap- 
profondir ; elle demanderait 4 étre, examinée avec attention et en- 
trainerait des développemens audela de mes forces.” P.. 89. 


This is very decisive. Indeed this spirit, hostile to the 


French, seemed to have been so universal, that our author 
observes: 


* Chaque jour voyait naitre contre eux des jeux de mots plus ou 
moins spirituels et piqn ans. Jen rapporter ai deux qui me revien- 
nent ala memoire ies ‘Toscans s’adressant au prince epoux de la 
grande duchesse Elisa, lui disaient: Quando ert Pasquale, eravamo 

Jelici, adesso che sei feltce, stamo Pasguali. UU faut savoir pour 

comprendre cela, que M. Bacciochi en changeant de fortune avait 
cru devoir changer de nom et s‘ctait fait appeler Belix (heureux), 
au lieu de Pascal (nom aussi ridicule en italie que celui de Nicaise 
ou de Jocrisse chez nous). 

“ Un prefet de Florence <Gtait d’une extréme rigidité pour la 
conscription; toutes les fois qu'un homme se presentait pour ctre 
reforme, il se donnait a peine la temps de Je regarder et le con- 
gédiait avec sa formule habituelie: don & marcher. Peu de jours 
avant l’arrivce de l’ennemi, lorsque les autorites frangaises s’ap- 
prétaient a quitter le pays, on ¢crivit sur sa porte, en gros carac- 
teres: don 2 marckher.” P. $2, note. 

But what must positively surprise every intelligent reader, 
is to observe the soldiers themselves coinciding i in opinion with 
the rest of their countrymen; so much so, that the third divi- 
sion of the army of Italy, which was composed entirely of na- 
tives, and was trom thirteen to fourteen thousand men strong, 
though commanded by officers of their own country, and 
though the soldiers themselves were very much attac hed to the 
person of the Viceroy, yet they never could be prevailed upon 
to act with energy against the Austrians. 


* Aroutons 
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** Ajoutons que la plupart des soldats de la 3. lieutenance, 
ameneés et retenus par force sous les drapeaux, regardaient moins 


les Autrichiens comme des ennemis que comme des liberateurs.” 
P. 18. 


It would certainly have been a very desirable thing, and very 
much conducive to the prosperity of the country, and even to 
the continuation of the present system, if Italy lad been made 
independent. -Had this been the case, the Italians, in very 
few years, would have been able to occupy a distinguished 
situation amongst the other nations of the Continent, and they 
would have contributed their assistance to keep up the poli- 
tical balance, against any of the four powers, which seem—now, 
and for some time to come—to hold in their hand the destiny 
of Europe. But unfortunately this could not be done without 
infringing upon national and private rights, without departing 
from the general rule which had been adopted as the acting 
basis of the coalition ; and what is more, without running the 
risk of incurring the displeasure of Austria, who alone would 
have continued depressed, (at a time when every other power 
obtained back what it had lost), though acting in concert with 
the rest of Europe, for the alteration of the S) ystem introduced 
by Napoleon. ti yon all these considerations it was evident, 
that as the allied powers could not, without great risk, adopt 
the first measure, by which they might have granted indepen- 
dance to Italy, they were compelled, even by. the desire of the 
Italians themselves, to restore their country to the same state 
in which it was before the war, and’rehder it an Austrian pro- 
vince. Yor if we are to believe the statement of our author, 
hatred to the French seems to have been the general sentiment 
which prevailed in the Italian breast. And though some of 
them wished to see their country independant, and others, to 
become again the subjects of Austria, yet they all agreed in 
detesting ‘the French. In this state of affairs, it is evident 
that the allied sovercigns, though they might be sure in the 
first instance to please the Italians by expelling the French, 
yet they were certain to displease one half of them by what- 
ever measure they should have adopted for their future des- 
tiny. For as the nation was divided into two parties, one of 
which wished to become independant; whilst the other, who 
was certainly not the weakest, desired to return under the 
dominion of Austria, it was impossible to please them both. 
Consequently the allied sovereigns not being able to render 
them independant, on account of the heavy difficulties which 
presented themselves on all sides, they were obliged to comply 
with the desire of the other half of the nation ; who, dreading 
the convulsions of a free government, necessarily unsteady = 
wea 
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weak at its first outsetting, preferred the tranquillity and quiet- 
ness of their old monarchical government. It is true, that, at 
first sight, nothing can be more different than an Italian and 
a German, in every thing that belongs to men in their moral 
and physical capacity. But on a closer inspection, we shall 
find this difference by no means so great as it seems ; at any 
rate considerably less than that which exists between a French- 
man and an Italian, though at first sight they seem so very 
like each other. 

As our limits do not allow us to enter into a minute account 
of the moral character of an Italian, of his abstemiousness and 
frugality, which render him much more like the sparing and 
patient German, than the volatile and thoughtless if renchman, 
we shall confine ourselves to one argument of fact; and that 
is, notwithstanding the repeated irruptions which France has 
made at different intervals into Italy; and notwithstanding the 
long possession which some of the French kings have had oc- 
casionall, of many of the Italian previnces, yet they have never 
been able to remain peaceful masters of the country. And on 
the present occasion, though Bonaparte has been endeavour- 
ing with all his power, for nearly twenty years, to improve the 
state of Italy ; though he has considered the inhabitants, not as 
a conquered people, but as members of the French nation; 
though the government which he granted to Italy, on the 
whole, could not be worse, and, in many respects, was consi- 
derably better, than the old Austrian regime, which was really 
detestable; and though Prince Eugene had treated the Ita- 
lians with kindness, and, by his own personal merits, was much 
beloved; yet we find that neither nor Bonaparte, could 
reconcile the Italians to their government, or persuade them . 
to act with energy against the armies of Austria. 

This work opens with an historical notice of Prince Eugene, 
by way of a preface ; and we think a short account of it can- 
not be uninteresting to our readers; for Eugene is, without 
contradiction, the best of the coterie that once surrounded 
the mighty ruler of France; not so much on account of his 
military talents, for indeed this merit was very common amongst 
the ollicers of Bonaparte, as of his being a gentleman, 

Eugene was bern on September 3, 1780; he was the son of 
Viscount Beauharnois, and Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie. 
He was still a child when his father was brdught to the scal- 
told His mother married Bonaparte in the year 1796; and 
Vogene, baving followed him in all his travels, in the quality 
cf an ad-de-camp, soon reached the highest station in the 
brench amy. In the year 1805, he was:made a Frenoli 
prince, Arch-chancellor of the sitet Viceroy of Italy, br 

er 
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after the peace of Presburg, having married the Princess 
Augusta, of Bavaria, he was also created Prince of Venice. 
At the renewal of hostilies in 1809, he marched against the 
Austrians, whom he defeated twice on the Piave, and at Leo- 
ben; and having penetrated into Hungary, where he gained 
the battle of Raab, against the Archduke, he was ef very 
great assistance to Napoleon at Wagram; and, in conse- 
quence, was made Grand Duke of Frankfort. In the midst, 
however, of so much good fortune, he knew how to command 
and obtain the respect and good-will of the public at large, by 
his prudent, moderate conduct, which shone forth very stro 
at the dissolution of the marriage between Bonaparte and his 
mother. From that time, we see him in Italy administering 
those states which had been entrusted to his care, with a 
great deal of prudence and humanity: and, notwithstanding 
the hatred which the natives bore to the French and their 
vernment, he knew so well how to gain their affection, that 
at the opening of the Russian campaign, he was followed by 
no less than forty thousand veteran soldiers, commanded by 
officers drawn from the flower of their nobility ; all of whom, 
to the very last man, fell victims to the hardships, which will 
render for ever memorable that dreadful expedition. It is at 
the head of this brave division, which formed the main strength 
of the fourth corps, which he commanded, that he performed 
porters of valour in the battles of Ostrowno, Mohilow, Mos- 
owa. But it was during the retreat, that he most excited 
the admiration of the army, by the care he took of his soldiers, 
and by his sharing with them every privation and hardship, so 
as to be seen often amongst his rear-guard with a musket on 
his shoulder. In fact, it is to him, and to Marshal Ney, that 
France owes the preservation of the few remains of that dread. 
ful campaign. After the departure of Murat, who had suc. 
ceeded Bonaparte, Eugene took the command of the army. 
He continued his retreat in the most admirable order, de- 
fended every inch of ground which he abandoned, to the enemy, 
and was in time to appear at the battle of Lutzen, where he 
commanded the left wing of the French army. 

The affairs of Napoleon becoming then more desperate, he 
was sent to Italy to oppose the Austrians, who were already in 
Croatia: at the first onset, he routed them at Laybach, and 
began the campaign, which is very faithfully described in the 
Journal, that now lics open before us; when, having received 
intelligence of the treaty of Paris, he signed an armistice with 
Marshal Bellegarde, and shortly after retired to Bayreuth, 
where he still lives, surrounded by his family, and respected 
even by those whom lie bas so often opposed. 


Such 
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Such are the outlines of the history of Prince Eugene, re. 
lated by Mr. L. D****, [Immediately alter, there foilows the 
recital of his campaign during the years 1813-1814, which, 
however, must be understood to have lasted no more than nine 
months, that is, from August L813, to April 1814; and though 
our historian has endeavoured fo preserve the memory of all 
the marches and counter-marches, which the French made in 
taking their last farewell from beaatiful Lombardy ; yet all 
these movements were of a retrogade nature: so that, from 
Laybach, where the quarter-general was on the L1th of Sep- 
tember 1813, till the LOth of March 1814, when the head- 
quarters were removed to Mantua, the French did nothing 
else but retreat. It is true, that this retreat of their army, has 
done great credit to the Viceroy; for he not only executed it 
in the most admirable order, notwithstanding all the difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend; but, what ts more, he 
almost in every encounter, routed and defeated the Austrians. 
And indeed if we consider, that he was obliged to retreat 
through a country hostile to the French government, however 
attached the natives might have been to his person, with an 
army, a full third of which could never be prevailed upen to 
act with energy against the Austrians, whom they regarded 
more as liberators than invaders; pressed on all sides by want 
of money, and scarcity of provisions, and obliged to oppose an 
mvading army, welcomed by the inhabitants, and twice as nu- 
merous as his own; we cannot but acknowledge, that the cam- 
paign of Italy, regarded under a military point of view, deserves 
the highest praises. . 

It contains, however, few details of a striking nature; nor 
indeed does the work itself offer much that we could extract 
for the amusement of our readers: the author's observations 
are, generally speaking, sufficiently common-place; and they 
are made to appear still more so, by being affectedly put into 
the mouths of third persons. The merit of the book consists 
in the candour and impartiality of the author; and in this point 
of view, it is, perhaps, deserving of preservation 


erties 





oe ————— 


Art. XIIl. The Literary Character, illustrated by the His- 
tory of Men of Genius, drawn from their own Feelings and 
Confessions. By the Author of ‘“‘ The Curiosities of Lr- 
terature.” 8vo. 386pp. 9s. 6d. Murray. 1818. 


TO say the truth, there is a great deal of quackery among 


what are called Literary men, and this book is no small - 
o 
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of it. There was no need of four hundred pages to convince us 
thut men of genius are sometimes eccentric ; but it would take 
more tian four hundred thousand to drive us into an acknow- 
ledgment, that on that account, eccentricity is a necessary 
accompaniment of genius, and that no man can possess the 
very highest powers of mind (for such is our notion of this 
vague and undefined term) without being at the same time 
way ward, capricious, unsocial, absent, ill-tempered, rrritable, 
jealous, epotistical, and perhaps profligate: yet such, if we are 
not very much mistaken, is the only deduction to be mede 
from Mr. D'israelis volume. It ts very much the fashion to 
plead genius as an apology for every species of evil; in con- 
science we think it an aggravation ; and we should be little in- 
clined to permit a broken spendthrift, who, after deriding 
every thing good, honourable, and sacred, and violating all 
social and domestic duties, had been outlawed by public opi- 
nion, to shelter himself under the protection of confessedly ex- 
traordinary abilities. 

The author of the Curiosities of Literature has proposed in 
this little book a certain number of problems, which wiser 
heads than our’s must resolve, if they can;among them are the 
following. ‘* Whether the soul of a tone is lo:t for ever when 


you give a blow to a musical instrument!” (P. 9.) Whether 


"i Elephants made to dance on hot iron, are systematically 
degraded!” (fbid.) ‘* How it happens | that the multitude 
remain a multitude, mx the man of genius arrives alone at 
the goal” (P. 15. Qu. gaol! Printer’s Devil.) ‘* Whether 
great sensibility be born with its susc eptible organization?” 
(P.17.) Whether “ the self-educated have to dread a ple 

thora of genius, or a delirium, of wit!” (P. 57. R. B. 
D’f. had a private tuter.” Hd.) Whether ‘the literary man 
and the artist are not immolating their genius to society, 
when, with the mockery of Proteus, they lose their own by all 
forms in the shadowiness of assumed talent.” (P. 104) Whe- 
ther “the habitudes of genius, before it lost its freshness in 
society, are the mould in which the character is cast?” 
(P.107.) Whether “a vivid perception of truth on the sud- 
den bursts with an irruptive heat on the subdued tone of con- 
versation?” (P 115.) Whether “ the mind, maturing its spe- 
culations, feels the unexpected conversation of cold ceremony 
chilling as the blasts of March winds over the blossoms of the 
spring! ‘(P. 132.) Whether ‘‘ we can understand in a greater 
degree than we can comprehend?” (P. 200.) Whether ** Va- 
nity is any thing else but a modification of the passion of 
glory?” (P. 203 ) Whether ‘‘ Cynicism will always obtain 
his sullen triumph, and prudence be allowed to calc ulate away 
some 
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some of the richer feelings of our nature?” (P.251.) Whether in 
literary friendships ‘‘ two atoms must meet out of the mass of 
nature, of such parity, that when they once adhere, they shall 
be as one?” (P.273.) Whether ‘‘ as weariness is contagious, 
the contact of the propagator is watched?” (P. 276.) he- 
ther “‘ their are not writers who can brew a tempest, or fling a 
sunshine?” (P. 290.) 7 
In one instance, it is true, our author condescends to 
answer his own question. We give the passage below, in 
order to assist those readers who may be perplexed by the 
above propositions ; just as a cypaerne master carries a key to 
Bonnycastle in his pocket, while he propounds the naked 
sum to his pupils. | , 


“ Were it a question, whether men of genius should blend with 
the masses of society, one might answer ina style rather oraculag, 
but intelligible to the initiated—men of genius! live in solitude, and 
do not live in solitude!’ P. 1387. 


To us there is somewhat of the Aros avriAoynrimos in this 
response of the Tripod—but we do not pretend to belong to 
the initiated. 

In the chapter on youth of genius we meet with a pretty 
story of M.l Abbé La Caille, one of the first astronomers of 
his time. 

“« La Caille was the son of the —_ clerk of a village; at the 
age of ten years, his father sent him every evening to ring the 
church bell, but the boy always returned home late. His father 
was angry, and beat him, and still the boy returned an hour after 
he had rung the bell. The father, suspecting something mysterious 
in his conduct, one evening watched him. He saw his son ascend 
the steeple, ring the bell as usual, and remain there during an hour. 
When the unlucky boy descended, he trembled like one caught in 
the fact, and on his knees confessed, that the pleasure he took in 
watching the stars from the steeple, was the real cause of detaining 
him from home. As the father was not born to be an astronomer, 
like the son, he flogged the boy severely. The youth was found 
weeping in the streets, by a man of science, who, when he disco- 
vered in a boy of ten years of age, a passion for contemplating the 
stars at night, and who had discovered an observatory in a — 
in spite of such ill-treatment, he decided that the seal of nature 
i itself on the genius of that boy. Relieving the parent 
from the son, and the son from the parent, he assisted the young 


La Caille in his passionate pursuit, and the event completely justi- 
fied the prediction.”” P. 44. 


When Barry was lecturing, it seems he never ceased - 
ing but his auditors rose in a tumult, “ while their hands 
) ; returned 
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returned to him the proud feelings he adored.” On one of 
these occasions he cried out ‘‘ Go it my boys, go it, they did 
so at Athens!” ** thus high,” continues Mr. D'I. ‘* could he 
throw up bis native mud into the very heaven of his inven- 
tion.” thas been our lot to form much acquaintance among 
writers of all classes, and some we may venture to affirm to 
whom the public voice has assigned no lowly station; but no 
such wild beast, we thank heaven has ever broken out upon 
us hig the literary menagerie as the man of genius described 
below. 


“ He is, like all solitary beings, much too sentient, and prepares 
for defence even at a intel touch. His emotions are rapid, his 
generalizing views take things only in masses, while he treats with 
levity some useful prejudices; he interrogates, he doubts, he is 
caustic ; in a word, he thinks he converses, while he is at his stu- 
dies. Sometimes, apparently a complacent listener, we are morti- 
fied by detecting the absent man; now he appears humbled and 
spiritless, ruminating over some failure which probably may be only 
known to himself, and now haughty and hardy for a triumph he has 
obtained, which yet remains a secret to the world. He is somes 
times insolent, and sometimes querulous. He is stung by jealousy ; 
or he writhes in aversion ; his eyes Kindle, and his teeth gnash ; a 
fever shakes his spirit; a fever which has sometimes generated a 
disease, and has even produced a slight perturbation of the facul- 
ties*.”? P. 76. 

But how can it be otherwise? We Jearn from a happy 
illustration that the eagle of genius is not fit to live among 
common-place cocks and hens. 


“ Clip the wings of an eagle and place him to roost among the 
domestic poultry: will he peck with them? will he chuck like 
them? At some unforeseen moment his pinions will overshadow 
and terrify his tiny associates, for the feathered king will be still 
musing on the rock and the cloud.” P. 112. 


The late Mr. Ellis when pursued by impertinent morning 
visitors at his country retreat, as a dernier resort used to 


jump out of window. Robert Boyle publicly advertised in 





— 


* “J have given a history of Literary Quarrels from personal 
Motives, in Quaele of A vol. iii. — There we find 
hew many controversies, in which the public get involved, : hava 
sprung from sudden squabble, some neglect of petty civility, some 
unlucky epithet, or some casual observation dr without much 
consideration, which mortified or enraged an . See further 
symptoms of this disease, at the close of the chapter on “ Selfs 
praise,”’ in the present work.” ~ mb ee 
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the newspapers that he was not at home on certain days, in 
order that he might have leisure to finish some of his great 
works. When De Luc tound himself going into a passion, 
he ** calmed the interior tumult by the artifice of filling his 
mouth with sweets and comfits.” We do not quite know 
what William Hutton did as an experiment in memory, but 
we are told it was this — 


“© He opened a book which he had divided into 365 columns, 
according to the days of the year, and resolved to try to recollect 
an anecdote as insignificant and remote as he was able, rejecting all 
under ten years, and to his surprise, he filled those spaces for small 
reminiscencies within ten columns.’? P. 144, 


When Beattie had printed his Essay on Truth in quarto, 
he never dared to read it over. We confess that we our- 
selves feel a little nervous at the sight of this worthy gen- 
tleman’s metaphysical labours. 

The chapter on the Matrimonial State may be considered 
as a prolest apology for the married misogamist, whose poetry 
and whose morals are equally the themes of Mr. D’Israelis 
admiration. Here however we shall quit him, for we are 
unwilling all at once to become serious with a book which as 
yet has excited no feeling bordering on gravity. 








Art. XIV. Rob Roy. By the Author of Waverley, &e, 
3 vols. Ll.4s. LongmanandCo. 1818. 


IT is an event unprecedented in the annals either of literature 
or of the custom-house, that the entire cargo of a packet or 
smack, bound from Leith. to London, should be the impression 
of a novel, for which the public curiosity was so much upon 
the alert, as to require this immense importation simultane- 
ously to satisfy. Yet such was the case with the tale before us: 
nor were the expectations of the bookseller disappointed in 
the sule or circulation of his cargo, if to each copy, taking one 
with another, we suppose only thirty readers, we shall. falt very 
short of the real number. Be the merits of the work there- 
fore what they may, the opinion of the world has been long 

upon them, nor would it be an easy matter for criti- 
cism, after a lapse of three months, to controvert or contra- 
dict it: nor should we be inclined to enter our protest against 
the judgment .which has so’ generally been declared, since It 
appears to have been fairly and impartially formed. aon ra 

al 
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tainly agree with the decision of the public, that this fifth 
production of the same pen, though we would not call it a mis- 
carriage, is certainly much inferior to either of the preceding 
four: at the same time we allow, that it possesses very consi- 
derable marks of genius, and shews the hand of the same mas- 
ter, whom we have so long admired, very carelessly and imper- 
fectly applied. It is a hurried and an unequal performance; 
and we are the more angry with its author, because, with the 
materials which he had collected, and the powers of arrange- 
ment, which he possesses, he might have made it a sterling and 
8 finished performance. 

Upon a tale now so universally thumbed, it would be super- 
fluous for us to enter into a long detail. The course which 
we shall pursue, is to present the reader with a few of the 
most interesting parts; which, if he has not read the book 
itself, may incline him to its perusal; or, if he has, may recall 
it in no unpleasing manner to his recollection. A few anec- 
dotes perhaps of the original Macgregor, not generally known, 
may supply the place of a more extended criticism. 

We shail pass over the quarrels between father and son, 
and introduce the reader to. Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, at the 
house of his uncle, in Northumberland. 


“‘ If Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone was in no hurry to greet his 
nephew, of whose arrival he must have been informed for some 
time, he had important avocations to allege inexcuse. ‘ Had seen 
thee sooner, lad,’ he exclaimed, after a rough shake of the hand, 
and a hearty welcome to Osbaldistone Hall, ‘ but had to see the 
hounds kennelled first. ‘Thou art welcome to the hall, lad—here ig 
thy cousin Percie, thy cousin ‘Ihornie, and thy cousin John — your 
cousin Dick, your cousin Wilfred, and—stay, where's Rashleigh— 
aye, here’s Rashleigh—take thy long te aside, ‘I hornie, and let’s 
see thy brother a bit—your cousin Rashleigh—So thy father has 
thought on the old hall, and old Sir Hildebrand at last—better late 
than never—Thou art welcome, lad, and there’s enough—Where’s 
my little Die—aye, here she comes—this is my niece Die, my wife's 
brother’s daughter—the prettiest girl in our dales, be the other who 
she may—and so now let's to the sirloin.’ 

«To gain some idea of the person who held this language, you 
must suppose, my dear Tresham, a man aged about sixty, in a 
hunting suit which had once been richly laced, but whose splen- 
dour had been tarnished by many a November and December 
storm. Sir Hildebrand, notwithstanding the abruptness of his pre- 
sent manner, had, at one period of his life, known courts and 
camps; had held a commission in the army which encamped on 
Hounslow Heath previous to the Revolution, and, recommended 
— by his religion, had been knighted about the same period 
y the unfortunate and ill-advised James II. But his dreams of 
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further preferment, if he ever entertained any, had died away at 
the crisis which drove his patron from the throne, and since that 
penee he had spent a sequestered life upon his native domains, 
Notwithstanding his rusticity, however, Sir Hildebrand retained 
much of the exterior of a gentleman, and appeared among his sons 
as the remains of a Corinthian pillar, defaced and overgrown with 
moss and lichen, might have looked, if contrasted with the rough, 
unhewn masses of upright stones in Stonehenge, or any other druidi- 
cal temple. The sons were, indeed, heavy unadorned blocks as the 
eye would desire to look upon. -Tall, stout, and comely, all and 
each of the five eldest seemed to want alike the Promethean fire of 
intellect, and the exterior grace and manner, which, in the polished 
world, sometimes supplies mental deficiency. Their most valuable 
wioral quality seemed to be the good-humour and content which 
was expressed in their heavy features, and their only pretence to 
accomplishment was their dexterity in. the field-sports, for which 
alone they lived. The strong Gyas, and the strong Cloanthus, are 
not less distiyguished by the poet, than the strong Percival, the 
strong Thorucliff, the strong John, Richard, Wilfred Osbaldistones, 
were by outward appearance. 


‘The character of Diana is justly a favourite with every class 
vf readers; it is cast in a mould at once novel and true. The 
cultivation of her mind, the misfortunes of her family, the bar- 
barism of her cousins, the solitude of her life, all conspire to 
give that air of eccentricity and romance, with which her clia- 
racter abounds. The representation is drawn according to the 
strictest laws of nature, and of the human heart. In Diana 
Vernon, we do not discover any thing of the Virago, or of the 
Blue-stocking ; her mind has every feminine charm and at- 
traction, though circumstances have given it a ‘masculine 
Jorm. 

We find many anachronisms in the course of the tale. We do 
not fancy, that the parliament in the reign of George I. troubled 
themselves about the robbery of a messenger, or any such sort 
of concerns. ‘There was a difference in those days between 
parliament and a police-oflice. We do not believe, that im 
those days, the commons of England would lose their time 
and their importance in hearing petitions, and in listening te 
complaints; for no other reason, than that they were too fri- 
volous to be brought before their proper tribunal. Our an- 
cestors had neither ears itching for private scandal, nor fingers 
eager to legislate for it. Praying, however, the indulgence of 
our readers for this panegyric on the virtue of our ancestors, 
we shall accompany Francis, and his friend Andrew, on their 
flight to Glasgow; and, with them, enter the. vaults of the 
old cathedral, now dedicated to public and presbyterian 


worship. 
« Thus 
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« Thus admonished, I followed my guide, but not, as I had sup- 
d, into the body of the cathedral. ‘ This gate—this gate, 
Sir? he exclaimed, dragging me off as [ made towards the main 
entrance of the buildings.—* There's but cauldrife law-wark gaun 
on yonder—carnal torality, as dow’d and as fusionless as rue leaves 
at Yule—Here's the real savour of doctrine.’ 

“* So saying, he entered a small low-arched door, secured by a 
wicket, which a grave-looking person seemed on the point of clos- 
ing, and descended severa! steps as if into the funeral vaults be- 
neath the church. It was even so: for in these subterranean pre- 
cincts, why chosen for such a purpose I knew not, was established 
avery singular place of worship. 

“ Conceive, Tresham, an extensive range of low-browed, dark, 
and twilight vaults, such as are used for sepulchres in other coun- 
tries, and had Jong been dedicateg to the same purpose in this, & 
portion of which was seated with pews, and used as a church. The 
part of the vaults thus occupied, though capable of containing a 
congregation of many hundreds, bore a small proportion to the 
darker and more extensive caverns which yawned around what may 
be termed the inhabited space. In those waste regions of oblivion, 
dusky banners and tattered escutcheons indicated the graves of 
those who were once, doubtless, * princes in Israel.’ Inscriptions, 
which could only be read by the painful antiquary, in language as 
obsolete as the act of devotional charity which they implored, in- 
vited the passengers to pray for the souls of those whose bodies 
rested beneath. Sorecandad by these receptacles of the last 
remains of mortality, I found a numerous Speayognticn engaged in 
the act of prayer. The Scotch perform this duty in a standing, 
instead of a kneeling posture, more, perhaps, to take as broad a 
distinction as possible from the ritual of Rome than for any better 
reason, since I have observed thatdn *heir family worship, as doubt- 
less in their private devotions, they adopt in their immediate 
address to the Deity that posture which other Christians use as the 
humblest and most reverential. Standing, therefore, the men on 
uncovered, a crowd of several hundreds of both sexes, and 
ages, listened with great reverence and attention to the extempore, 
at least the unwritten prayer of an aged clergyman *, who was 
very popular in the city. Educated in the same religious persua- 
sion, I seriously bent my mind to join in the devotion of the day, 
and it was uot till the congregation resumed their seats that m 
attention was diverted to the consideration of the appearance of all 
around me. 

“ At the conclusion of the prayer, most of the men put on 
their hats or bonnets, and all who had the happiness to have seats 
sate down. Andrew and I[ were not of this number, having been 
too late in entering the church to secure such accommodation. 
We stood among a number of other persone in the same situation, 


. forming a sort of ring around the seated part of the congregation.’ 


Behind and around us were the vaults 1 have already described; 
“am 2 betore 
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before us the devout audience, dimly shewn by the light which 
streamed on their faces, through one or two low Gothic windows, 
such as give air and light to charnel houses. By this were seen the 
usual variety of countenances, which are generally turned towards 
a Scotch pastor on such occasions, almost all composed to atten- 
tion, unless where 2 father or motber here and there recalls the 
wandering eyes of a lively child, or disturbs the slumbers of a dull 
one. The high-boned and harsh countenance of the nation, with 
the expression of intelligence and shrewdness which it-frequently 
exhibits, is seen to more advantage in the act of devotion, or in 
the ranks of war, than upon lighter and more cheerful occasions of 
assemblage. The discourse of the preacher was well qualified te 
call forth the various feelings and faculties of his audience. 


From the moment that the plot begins to thicken, had » 
little more pains been taken with the narrative, it might have 
hecome highly interesting to the lovers of mystery and ro- 
mance. As we have not time duly to unravel.the web, we 
shall cut the knot with all possible dispatch, and conduct our 
readers to the interior of a highland hevel, by courtesy called 
‘a public house.” ‘The traits of national manners both im the 
hostess, the Highlanders, and in the subsequent scuflle, are 
admirably preserved. 


“ The landlady presently appeared, with a lighted piece of split 
tir blazing in her hand. ‘The turpentine in this species of torch 
(which is generally dug from out the turf-bogs) makes it blaze and 
sparkle readily, so that it is often used in the Highlands in lieu of 
eindies. On this occasion, such a torch illuminated the wild and 
anxious features of a female, pale, thin, and rather above the usual 
size, whose soiled und ragged dress, though aided by a plaid or 
tartan screen, barely served the purposes of decency, and certainly 
not those of comfort. .Her black hair, which escaped in uncombed 
elf-locks from under her coif, as well as the strange and embar- 
raszed look with which she regarded us, gave me the idea of @ 
witch disturbed in the midst of her unlawful rites. She plainly 
refused to admit us into the house. We remonstrated anxiously, 
and pleaded the length of our journey, the state of our horses, 
and the certainty that there was not another place where we could 
be received nearer than Callander, which the Baillie stated to be 
seven Scots miles distant. Hew many these may exactly amount 
to in English measurement, I have never been able to ascertain, 
but I think the double ratio may be pretty safely taken as a medium 
computation. The obdurate hostess treated our expostulation with 
contempt.—* Better gang farther than fare waur,’ she said, speak- 
sng the Scottish Lowland dialect, and being indeed a native of the 
Lennox district, —* Her house was taen up wi’ them wadna like to 
be intruded on wi’ strangers, —She didna ken wha mair might be 


there—recd-coats it might be frae the garrison.’ (These last ee 
she 
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she spoke under her breath, and with very strong emphasis). * The 
night,’ she said, ‘ was fair abune head—a night amang the heather 
wad caller our bloods—we might sleep in our claes, as mony a gude 
blade does in the scabbard—there wasna muckle flow-moss in the 
shaw, if we took up our quarters right, and we might pit up our 
horses to the hill, naebody wad say naething against it.’ 

“ ¢ But my good woman,’ said I, while the Baillie groaned and 
remained undecided, ‘ it is six hours since we dined, and we have 
not taken a morsel since. I am positively dying with hunger, and 
I have no taste for taking up my abode supperless among these’ 
‘mountains of yours. I positively must enter; and make the best 
apology you can to your guests, for adding a stranger or two to 
their number.— Andrew, you will see the horses put up.’ 

“ The Hecate looked at me with surprise, and then ejaculated, 
‘ A wilfu’ man will hae his way—them that will to Cupar maun to 
Cupar !—To see thae English belly-gods—he has had ae fu’ meal 
the day already, and he'll venture life and liberty rather than he'll 
want a het supper. Set roast beef and pudding on the opposite 
side o’ the pit o? Tophet, and an Englishman will mak a spang at 
it—But I wash my hands o’t.—Follow me, sir,’ (to Andrew,) * and 
I'se shew ye where to pit the beasts.’ 

“ I own I was somewhat dismayed at my landlady’s expressions, 
which seemed to be ominous of some approaching danger. I did 
not, however, chuse to shrink back after having declared my reso- 
lution, and accordingly I boldly entered the house ; and after 
narrowly escaping breaking my shins over a turf back and a salting 
tub, which stood on either side of the narrow exterior passage, I 
opened a crazy half-decayed door, ‘constfucted, not of plank, but ~ 
of wicker, and, followed by the Baillie, entered into the principal 
apartment of this Scottish caravansera. 

“ The interior presented a view which seemed singular enough 
to southern eyes. The fire, fed with blazing turf and branches of 
dried wood, blazed merrily in the centre; but the smoke, having 
no means to escape, but through a hole in the roof, eddied round 
the rafters of the cottage, and hung in sable folds at the height of 
about five feet from the floor. The space beneath was kept pretty 
clear, by innumerable currents of air which rushed towards the 
fire from the broken pannel of basket-work which served as a door, 
from two square holes, designed as ostensible windows, through 
one of which was thrust a plaid, and through the other a tattered 
great coat; and moreover, through various less distinguishable 
apertures in the walls of the tenement, which being built of round 
stones and turf, cemented by mud, let in the atmosphere at innu- 
merable crevices. 

“ At an old oaken table, adjoining to the fire, sat three men, 
guests apparently, whom it was impossible to regard with indif- 
ference. ‘Fwo were in the Highland dress; the one, a little dark- 
complexioned man, with a lively, quick, and irritable expression of 


features, wore the trews, or close pantaloons, wove out of a sort of 
chequered 
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chequered stocking stuff. The Baillie whispered me, that ‘ he 
behoved to be a man of some consequence, for that naebody but 
their Duinhéwassels wore the trews; they were very ill to weave 
exactly to their Highland pleasure.’ 

“* The other mountaineer was a very tall, strong man, with a 
quantity of reddish hair, freckled face, high cheek-bones, and 
long chin—a sort of caricature of the national features of Scot- 
land. The tartan which he wore differed from that of his 
companion, as it had much more scarlet in it, whereas the 
shades of black and dark-green predominated in the chequers 
ef the other. The third, who sate at the same table, was in 
the Lowland dress, a bold, stout looking man, with a cast of mi. 
litary daring in his eye and manner, his riding-dress showily and 
profusely laced, and his cocked hat of formidable dimensions. His 
hanger and a pair of pistols lay on the table before him. Each 
of the Highlanders had their naked dirks stuck upright in the 
board beside him,~—an emblem, I was afterwards informed, but 
surely a strange one, that their compotation was not to be inter- 
rupted by any brawl. A mighty pewter measure, containing about 
un English quart of usquebaugh, a liquor nearly as strong as 
brandy, which the Highlanders distil from malt, and drink undi- 
luted in excessive quantities, was placed before these worthies. A 
broken glass, with a wooden foot, served as a drinking cup to the 
whole party, and circulated with a rapidity, which, considering the 
potency of the liquor, seemed absolutely marvellous. These men 
spoke loud and eagerly together, sometimes in Gaelic, at other 
times in English. Another Highlander, wrapped in his plaid, re 
clined on the floor, his head resting on a stone, from which it was 
only separated by a wisp of straw, and slept, or seemed to sleep, with- 
out attending to what was going on around him. He also was proba- 
bly a stranger, for he lay in full dress, and accoutred with the sword 
and target, the usual arms of his countrymen when on a journey. 
Cribs there were of different dimensions beside the walls, formed, 
some of fractured boards, some of shattered wicker work or 
plaited boughs, in which slumbered the family of the house, men, 
women anc children, their places of repose only concealed by the 
dusky wreaths of vapour which arose above, below, and around 
them. 

‘* Our entrance was made so quietly, and the carousers I have 
described, were so eagerly engaged in their discussions, that we 
escaped their notice for a minute or two. But I observed the 
Higlander who lay beside the fire, raise himself on his elbow as 
we entered, and, drawing his plaid over the lower part of his face, 
fix his look on us for a few seconds, after which he resumed his 
recumbent ‘posture, and seemed again to betake himself to the 
repose which our entrance had interrupted. 

“ We advanced to the fire, which was an agreeable spectacle, 
after our late ride, during the chillness of an autumn evening 
among the mountains, and first attracted the attention of the 
guests who had preceded us, by calling for the landlady. She 
approached, 
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approached, looking doubtfully and timidly, now at us, now at the 
other party, and returned a hesitating and doubtful answer to our 
request to have something to eat. 

“ ¢ She didna ken,’ she said, * she wasna sure there was ony in the 
house,’ and then modified her qualification, —‘ that is, ony thing 
fit for the like of us.’ 

“* I assuréd her we were indifferent to the quality of our supper ; 
and looking round for means of accommodation, which were 
not easily to be found, I arranged an old hen-coop as a seat for Mr. 
Jarvie, and turned down a broken tub to serve for my own. An- 
drew Fairservice entered presently afterwards, and took a place ia 
silence behind our backs. The natives, as I may call them, con- 
tinued staring at us with an air as if confounded by our assurance, 
and we, at least I myself, disguised as well as we could, under an 
appearance of indifference, any secret anxiety we might feel con- 
cerning the mode in which we were to be received by our pre- 
decessors. 

“ At length, the lesser Highlander, addressing himself to me, 
said, in very good English, and in a tone of great haughtiness, 
‘ Ye make yourself at home, sir, I see.’ 

“ T usually do so,’ I replied, ‘ when I come into a house of 
public entertainment.’ 

*« ¢ And did she na see,’ said the taller man, ¢ by the white wand 
at the door, that gentlemens had taken up the public-house on their 
ain business ?’ 

*¢ ¢ T do not pretend to understand the customs of this Sree he 
but I am yet to learn,’ I replied, ‘ how three persons should be 
entitled to exclude all other travellers fron’ the only place of shelter 
and refreshment for miles round.’ 

‘“* ¢ ‘There's nae reason for't, gentlemen,’ said the Baillie, * we 
mean nae offence—but there’s neither law nor reason for’'t—but as 
far as a stoup o’ gude brandy wad make up the quarrel, we, being 
peaceable folk, wad be willing’ 

“© Damn your brandy, sir!’ said the Lowlander, adjusting bis 
cocked-hat fiercely upon his head; ‘ we desire neither your brandy 
hor your Company,’ and up he rose from his seat. His com- 
panions also arose muttering to cach other, drawing up their plaids, 
and snorting and snuffing the air after the manner of their country- 
men when working themselves into a passion. 

“ ©] tauld ye what wad come, gentlemen,’ said the landlady, 
‘an’ ye wad hae been tauld—get away wi’ ye out o’ my house, and 
make nae disturbance here—there’s nae gentleman be disturbed at 
Jeanie MacAlpine’s an’ she can hinder, A wheen idle English 
loons, gaun abeut the country under-cloud o’ night, and disturbing 
honest peaceable gentlemen that are drinking their drap drink at 
the fire side.’ 

“ At another time, I should have thought of the old Latin 
adage 

“ ¢ Dat veniam corvis, verat censura columbis’’ — 
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But I had not any time for classical quotation, for there was ob- 
viously a fray about to ensue, at which, feeling myself indignant at 
the inhospitable insolence with which I was treated, I was totally 
indifferent, unless on the Baillie’s account, whose person and qua- 
lities were il] qualified for such and adventure. I started up, how. 
ever, on seeing the others rise, and dropped my cloak from my 
shoulders, that | might be ready to stand on the defensive. 

** * We are three to three,’ said the lesser Highlander, glancing 
his eyes at our party; * if ye be pretty men, draw ; and unsheath- 
ing his broad-sword, he advanced on me. I put myself in a posture 
of defence, and, aware of the superiority of my weapon, a rapier 
or small-sword, was little afraid of the issue of the contest. The 
Baillie behaved with unexpected mettle. As he saw the gigantic 
Highlander confront him with his weapon drawn, he tugged tor a 
second or two at the hilt of his shabdle, as he called it; but find- 
ing it loth to quit the sheath, to which it had long been secured 
by rust and disuse, he seized, as a substitute, on the red-hot coulter 
of a plough, which had been employed in arranging the fire by way 
of a poker, and brandished it with such effect, that at the first pass 
he set the Highlander’s plaid on fire, and compelled him to keep a 
respectful distance till he could get it extinguished. Andrew, on 
the contrary, who ought to have faced the Lowland champion, had, 
I grieve to say it, vanished at the very commencement of the fray. 
But his antagonist, crying, ‘ Fair play! fair play!’ seemed cour- 
teously disposed to take no share in the scufle. Thus we com- 
menced our rencouuter on fair terms as to numbers. My own aim 
wis, to possess myself, if possible, of my antagonist's weapon ; 
but I was deterred from closing for fear of the dirk which he held 
in his left hand, and used in parrying the thrusts of my rapier. 
Meantime the Baillie, notwithstanding the success of his first onset, 
was sorely bested. ‘The weight of his weapon, the corpulence of 
his person, the very effervescence of his own passions, were rapidly 
exhausting both his strength and his breath, and he was almost at 
the mercy of his antagonist, when up started the sleeper from the 
tloor on which he reclined, with his naked sword and target in his 
hand, and threw himself between the discomfited magistrate, and 
his assailant, exclaiming, ‘ Her nainsell has eaten the town pread at 
the Cross o’ Glasgow, and py her troth she'll fight for Baillie Sharvie 
at the Clachan of Aberfoil—tat will she e’en.” And seconding 
his words with deeds, this unexpected auxiliary made his sword 
whistle about the ears of his tall countryman, who, nothing abashed, 
returned his blows with interest. But being both accoutred with 
round targets made of wood, studded with brass, and covered with 
leather, with which they readily parried each cther’s strokes, their 
combat was attended with much more noise and clatter than serious 
risk of damage. It appeared, indeed, that there was more of 
bravado than of serious attempt to do us any injury; for the Low- 
land gentleman, who, as I mentioned, had stood aside for want of 
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an antagonist when the brawl commenced, was now pleased to act 
the part of moderator and peace-maker. 

«* * Haud your hands—haud your hands—aneugh done—aneugh 
done!—the quarrel’s no mortal. The strange gentlemen have 
shewn themselves men of honour, and gi’en reasonable satisfaction, 
Ij] stand on mine honour as kittle as ony man, but I hate unneces- 
sary bloodshed.’ ” Vol. iii. p. 10, 


Our readers will not be surprised to find the combatants in 
the next page, settling their accounts in perfect harmony, over 
the usual libation of brandy. 

Of Rob Roy himself, the hero of the tale, our readers will 
be desirous of taking a transient view, This is a character, 
which no other living man, but the author of these tales, could 
in any modesty, dare to pourtray. It is like nothing that we 
have at present upon earth; it is the recall of a race of men 
from the dead; of a race of men, who have long since faded 
even from the remembrance of our country. In the legen- 
dary traditions of a few families, the outlines of this character 
are preserved, and their exploits recorded ; a powerful imagi- 
nation, a feeling heart, and an accurate knowledge of ancient 
times, alone were wanting to fill up the colouring. 

Of the conclusion of the tale, we can only say, that the 
marks of precipitation are but too manifest. All the clan of 
Osbaldistones fall, like the children of Macduff, ‘‘ at one fell 
swoop, and are murdered with no more regard to the inter- 
vals of common decorum, than the dramatis persone of Tom 
Thumb. The number of pages “ nominated in the bond,” 
were nearly finished; so the whole was to be brought to a 
conclusion with as much precipitancy as may be. If the un- 
known author has any regard for the reputation which his 
preceding works have so justly earned him, he will take care 
how he sends another production into the world, in so hurried 
and careless a style. A few splendid portions, will not, in the 
— estimation, supply the place of arrangement, probabi- 

ity, and consistency. 

We must confess, that we expected a much more finished 
and animated pertrait of so romantie and powerful an origi- 
nal. In some numbers of a very entertaining and well con- 
ducted publication, entitled, “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine,” we have seem some anecdotes of Rob Roy Mac Gre- 
gor, which might have been worked with very considerable 
eflect into the present story. The author had ample mate- 
rials ; bat he has by no means made that use of them, which 
they deserve. 

The clan of the Mac Gregors was one, whoge very history 
abounds in romance: the annals of their deeds would appear 

more 
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more like a fictitious, than a real tale. The sanguinary de. 
cree of fire and sword against the clan, had almost extir- 
pated them from the face of the earth. They were indiscri- 
minately massacred, and hunted down in the mountains and 
moors, to which they had fled for refuge, with the most deter- 
mined butchery. ‘The Earl of Argyll was their great enemy; 
and so far did he carry his execrable cruclty, that upon terms 
of conciliation being proposed, and a young man, the chief of 
the clan, being ea Bank! to the Castle at Inverary, and re- 
ceived with apparent hospitality, he had the treachery to 
seize upon the young Mac Gregor at night in his bedchamber, 
and to hang him on a tree, within view of the castle. While 
his family were still under the cloud, Robert Mac Gregor, 
called Roy, for the red colour of his hair, made his appearance 
on the stage of life. He was the second son of Donald Mac 
Gregor, a licutenant-colonel in the king’s service. His edu- 
cation had not been neglected in his youth; nor were his 
manners, when he was undisturbed by external events, void 
either of suavity, or even of polish. Upon succeeding to the 
inheritance of his family, he rigidly exacted the tax of black 
mail throughout the whole country, which, as our readers 
probably know, was a payment either of money, or money's 
worth, to secure the forbearance and protection of the wild 
clans, to whose incursions the gentlemen, who grazed their 
cattle below the Highland passes, were daily subjected. Not 
long after the accession of Rob Roy to his family property, 
a reconciliation took place between himself and the second 
Duke of Argyll, who even consented to become his patron and 
protector; and the chieftain, on his side, dropped his offensive 
name, and assumed that of Campbeil of Inversnaid, bis pater- 
nal inheritance. This property, owing to the treachery of a 
partner in cattle dealing, Rob Roy was forced at one time to 
sell to the Duke of Montrose, upon condition, that should 
he ever be able to return the purchase money, he should have 
his lands back again. Soon after, as Rob's circumstances 
improved, he was desirous of fulfilling the bargain, and of 
recovering his estates. ‘The duke refused to restore the lands; 
upon which, at a proper opportunity, Rob took the following 
ineans of revenging tae eh Se tg of Orchil, the agent 
of the duke, was collecting the usual rents for his lord, and 
was attended, as was customary, by several neighbouring gen- 
tlemen, who afterwards dined with him. Rob Roy was to 
join the party; but before he arrived, he had placed twenty 
men in a wood near the house, to execute his commands. 
Rob Roy had watched the agent's motions, and had observed 
that he deposited the money in a portmanteau. ane? 
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after dinner, Rob’s piper struck up a tune, which had been 
fixed upon as the signal, and immediately six of his men en- 
tered the room with drawn swords. Rob demanded of the 
agent the money which was in the portmanteau, asserting, 
that it was the property of himself. It was delivered to him; 
and Rob, with the greatest coolness, gave the agent a receipt. 
But this Graham did not so easily escape, for the crime to 
which he had been accessary. Kob seized upon him, and 
hurried him off to Loch Cattrine, and confined him in the 
island, which is now well known to every English reader, as 
the ‘‘ lonely isle” of the lady of the lake. Atter some weeks 
confinement, he was set at liberty, being cautioned never agai 
to attempt the collection of rents, which were due to the Mac 
Gregors. A garrison was afterwards placed at Inversnaid, 
which he, finding inconvenient to his marauding parties, demo- 
lished in the following mamer. Having secured an old wo- 
man as his ally, and having supplied her with spirits enough 
to intoxicate the sentinel, upon a certain night, he, with some 
of his clan, rushed in with a quantity of combustibles ; and, 
having fired the building in different parts, made their escape 
with impunity. The Earl of Athol, his chief enemy, in vaju 
endeavoured to secure him. He was once seized in his own 
house, and placed on horseback to be conveyed to Stirling 
Castle; but in going down a or defile, he leaped off, ran 
up a steep wood, and completely baffled his pursuers, who 
were unable to follow him. At another time, the Earl of 
Athol dispatched twenty men to secure him. Though he saw 
them coming, and was alone, he did not attempt to escape ; 
but so alarmed them with his ferocious countenance, gigantic 
stature, and posture of determined defence, that they dared not 
approach him. He told them, that if they did not quietly 
ilepart, they should never return; and desired them to tell their 
lord, that if he sent any more of his pigmy race to disturb 
him, ‘‘ he would hang them up to feed the eagles.” 

The place which Rob Roy and his men occupied for the 
purpose of more successfully carrying on their predatory in- 
cursions, was a cave at the foot of Ben Lomond, on the bor- 
ders of the lake. When the large frequent rewards offered 
for his head, rendered concealment still more necessary, he 
removed himself and his family to a remote situation at the 
head of Glenfine, among the mountains of Argyll. From this 
more secure retreat, he occasionally paid visits to the lands of 
Athol and Montrose, from whose meal and cattle he abun- 
dantly supplied all his wants, It will be scarcely credited, that 
after a long life passed’ amidst rebellion, rapine, and civil dis- 
cord, that this last great hero of Highland story, should sink 
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calmly to his end in the fartn of Inverlocharigbeg, among the 
braes of Balquhiddar, as late as the year 1740. He lies buried 
in the church-yard of the parish, with no other monument than 
that of a simple stone. He left several sons, two of whom 
fell victims to the spirit of rebellion, which agitated those un- 
happy times. One of the circumstances which contributed to 
the preservation of Rob himself, was the attachment of the 
whole clan to his person, and their willingness to undergo any 
dangers for his protection or rescue. ‘Though of a restless 
and energetic mind, and though endowed with strength of 
body almost miraculous, he carried -himself towards his inferiors 
and dependents with such urbanity and good humour, as to 
secure their most affectionate co-operation. In his _transac- 
tions with the gentlemen of the country, there was nothing 
dishonourable; he associated with them, and his character was 
held high among them. What, in our more civilized country 
and times, would appear robbery or plunder, he considered as 
the exaction of his just rights; or that requital for injury, which 
a Highland chieftain might always take into his own hands. 

Though much of the history of this extraordinary man hag 
been worked into the tale before us; much is still omitted, 
which might have added considerably to the effect of the 
whole. The marks indeed of hurry, which it exhibits, are 
sometimes too gross to be overlooked, such as, the existence 
of ¢urnpikes in the reign of George the First, “ worse as that,” 
for “ worse than that ;” which, among many others, are proofs 
too incontrovertible, how little pains have been bestowed upon 
the work. We shall be happy to see an author, whose talent 
and information we so highly respect, again appearing before 
us, in another, and, we hope, a more finished work. The 
liveliness, the imagination, the pathos, which he so unques- 
tionably possesses, deserve a better fate than to be scattered 
over a number of pages written in the harry of the moment, 
and unworthy of the beauties which they contain. 
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Arr. XV. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto Fourth. 
By Lord Byron. 8vo. 257 pp. 12s. Murray. 1818. 


NEARLY eight years have elapsed since the appearance 

of the first Canto of Childe Harold; between that time and 

the present, two other parts have been sent into the world; 

and now the volume before us closes the series, as the fourth 

and the last, Tn the course of the poem, we have a 
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with its noble author, Spain, Greece, Asia Minor, the Rhine, 
Switzerland ; and now we conclude our travels with Italy, 
and all the objects which that land of poets and of heroes 
present to our view. 

Upon the general merit of the poetry, with which the noble 
lord has so plentifully favoured the country, we have spoken 
so often and so freely, that any repetition of our opinion 
could but weary or disgust our readers. We have admired 
the poetical talents of Lord Byron, though we confess, that 
we bo not think so highly of them as does the world at large. 
We have been satiated with the everlasting repetition of the 
same language, and the same ideas, especially when their 
subject has been that most tiresome and annoying of all cre- 
ated beings, SELF. With this personage, we have been 
haunted throughout the whole ‘of the poem; and if our ob- 
servation does not deceive us, the public at large are as weary 
of the subject as ourselves. : 

The noble lord begins his pilgrimage upon the Bridge of 
Sighs, at Venice. 


I 


‘* I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A palace and a prison on each hand: 
I saw from out the wave her strugtuges rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subjectland . 
Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, thron’d on her hundred isles,’ P. 3. 


Of all the subjects thatcould inspire the imagination of 
the poet, the fall of such a city as Venice, must surely be 
among the grandest. In that once proud and exalted city, 
there is not a stone, but must carry his mind backward, to 
ages past; forward, to those which are to come: every object 
which meets his eyes, is a source of deep and melancholy 
contemplation; it opens to his view that majestic expanse of 
history, which, to a great and powerful mind, must be a 
source of thought the most deep, the most varied, the most 
sublime. If he be a Briton, as he views these sad monu- 
ments of departed greatness, some melancholy forebodings 
may arise in his soul; and, in the prophetic spirit of the hero 
ef ancient poetry, he may exclaim : 


"Eosera: tyuac, ot’ dv mor’ drwrn “[ru0s ipn, 
Kai Pgiaues, xai Aais edpuerion griva. 


Now 
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Now surely, with such magnificent materials before him, we 
might have expected from the noble lord something a little 
more poetical, a little more feeling, than the tollowing 
stanzas : 








XI. 

“ The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord ; 

And, annual marriage now no more renewed, 

The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 

Neglected garment of her widowhood! 

St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 

Stand, but in mockery of his withered power, 

Over the proud place where an Emperor sued, 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an unequalled dower. 


XII. 
*¢ The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns— 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt ; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities ; nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt ; 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo ! 
Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe, 
XII. 
“ Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 
But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ? 
Are they not bridled ?—- Venice, lost and won, 
Kier thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, like a sea-weed, into whence she rose! 
Better be whelm’d beneath the*waves, and shun, 
Even in destruction’s depth, her foreign foes, 
From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 
XIV. 
“In youth she was al] glory —a new Tyre,— 
Her very by-word sprung from victory, 
The ‘ Planter of the Lion *,’ which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe's bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite ; 
Witness Troy’s rival, Candia! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight’! 
For ye are names no time nor tyranny can blight. 





* « Plant the Lion—that is, the Lion of St. Mark, the standard 
of the republic, which is the origin of the word Pantaloon—Pianta- 
leone, Pantaleon, Pantaloon.”’ 
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XV. 

‘¢ Statues of glass—all shiver’d—the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declin’d to dust ; 
But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust ; 
Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 
Have yielded to the stranger : empty halls, 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals, 

Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely walls, 


XVI. 
“When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 
And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse *, 
Her voice their only ransom from afar : 
See ! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands—his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt—he rends his captive's chains, 


And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 


XVII. 
“ Thus Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 
Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations,—most of all 
Albion ! to thee: the Oceai, queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall.” P.8. 


Now these stanzas would be well enough for an ordinary 
prize poem at the University; but they are surely unworthy 
of a matured and a real poet, with such a theme before hun, 
to inspire his imagination, and to affect his heart. 

In description, the noble lord is most at home. He is an 
accurate observer of nature, and he has suflicient art to catch 
the distinguishing traits of each particular climate and coun- 
try. This gives his landscapes an air of reality, which we 
shall always admire, in spite of any little ruggednesses which 
may occasionally spoil the finish sind the flow of the whole. 
The following stanzas are a good specimen of this peculiar 
power. 





a — 


* « The story is told in Plutarch’s Life of Nicias.’’ 


“ The 
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XXVII. 
** The Moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her—a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds,-but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
Where the day joins the past Eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 





Tloats through the azure air—an island of the blest { 


XXVIII. 
‘* A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll'd o'er the peak of the far Rheetian hill, 
As day and night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order :—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 


Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows. 


X XIX. 
*¢ Fill'd with the face of heaven, which from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 


The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray.” P. 16. 


With the apostrophe to Clitumnus, our classical readers 
will be much delighted. 


LXVI. 
‘ But thou, Clitumnus ! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk- white steer 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ; 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters — 


A mitror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters ! 


LXVII. 
‘¢ And on thy happy shore a temple still, 
Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 
Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 


Thy 
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Thy current’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with the glittering scales, 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While, chance, some scatter'd water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 

LXVIII. 

“« Pass not unblest the Genius of the place ! 

If through the air a zephyr more serene 

Win to the brow, ’tis his ; and if ye trace 

Along his margin a more eloquent green, 

If on the heart the freshness of the scene 

Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 

Of weary life a moment lave it clean 

With Nature’s baptism,—'tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust.”” P. 36. 


Though we generally admire the preceding lines, we should 
strongly object, as a point of taste, to the application of a 
term so sacred as that of “ baptism,” to any ordinary idea; 
to one especially which is in direct opposition to the spirit of 
Christianity. ‘The noble lord indeed is always unlucky, when 
he makes a hit upon the subject of religion: in a preceding 
stanza, he addresses Italy as the “ parent of our religion.” 
it may be the parent of his own religiop, for aught we know 
to the contrary ; but it certainly is not of ours: of this, per- 
haps his lordship might have been aware, had he conde- 
scended to have informed himself what the religion of his 
country was. ' 

In the course of the poem, all the more striking objects 
which are to be met with in the imperial city, are pourtrayed, 
some with greater, others with diminished success. Perhaps 
one of the best which we can select, is that of the Colli- 
seum. 

CXXVIII. 

«¢ Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natural torches, for divine , 
Should be the light which streams here, to illume 
This long explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 


CXXIX. 
‘«‘ Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its glory.. There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which time hath bent, “4 
Nn A spirit’s 
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A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, thereisa power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must. yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower.” P. 67, 


As immediately after these stanzas, the noble lord proceeds, 
in his usual strain, to talk about himself, we shall leave him in 
undisturbed pessession of his rhymes, nor transcribe them for 
the benefit of our readers, who have already been satiated, or 
rather sickened, with the thousand times told tale. After 
a few stanzas, dedicated to this interesting subject, the noble 
lord proceeds to take a view of the celebrated statue of the 
dying gladiator. ‘The description is not ill done; but by no 
means equals, either in imagination, or in point, the lines 
which we remember to have heard in the theatre at Oxford, 
upon the same subject, by Mr. Chinnery. 

Lord Byron appears to have expended much labour upon 
the lines, which describe St. Peter’s; nor has his toil been 
altogether without success. 


CLIV. 

‘«¢ But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone —with nothing like te thee— 

Worthiést of God, the holy and the true. 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

CLY. 

Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 

And why ? it is not lessened ; but thy mizd, 

Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 

A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 

Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 

Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
Ilis Hely of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 

CLVI. 

“‘ Thou movest—but increasing with the advance, 
Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 
Vastness which grows—but grows to harmonize— 
All musical in its immensities ; 

Rich marbles—richer painting—shrines where flame 
The lamps of gold—and haughty dome which vies 
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In air with Earth’s chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground—and this the clouds must claim. 


CLVII. 
“‘ Thou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou must break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole; 
And as the ocean many bays will make, 
That ask the eye—so hae condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 


CLVIII. 

“* Not by its fault—but thine: Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp—and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 
Outshining and o’erwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness, 
Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 

Uur spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 


CLIX. 
*¢ Then pause, and be enlightened, there is more 
Tn such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thoug!:t could plan ; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can.” P. 80. 


That these lines abound with strong and pointed phrase- 
elogy, we shall not deny; nor are the notions which they ex- 
press, unjust. We could have wished indeed, that the last 
stanza had been omitted, as we are persuaded that the majo- 
rity of our readers, like ourselves, will be unable to understand 
it. Throughout the whole, there is too much ponderosity to 
please; the lines have more a ce of weight and soli- 
dity in them, than the mass o building which describe. 
But we will gladly hasten to a portrait, in which the noble 
lord appears to have caught the grace, the airiness, and the 
animation, of the exquisite original. 


CLXI. 

‘* Or vie ,the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God t life, and poesy, i: light— 
No 
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The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight ; 


The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might, 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 


Developing in that one glance the Deity. 


CLXII. 
‘** But in his delicate form—a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 
And madden'd in that vision—are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless'd 
The mind within its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortality—and stood, 


Starlike, around, until they gathered to a god!" P. 83. 


This is indeed among our noble author's happiest efforts ; 
and heartily do we wish, for his sake, no less than for our own, 
that every remaining stanza was its equal. We ought in jus- 
tice to add, that the Laocoon is Fiven with much ability and 


lord, 


we shall willingly present to our readers his Epicedium on the 
loss of our late lamented princess. It is well introduced, and 
the whole apostrophe is congenial at ence to the taste and to 


Which fill'd the imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 


the feelings of every Englishman. 


CLXVII. 
** Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground, 
The gulf is thick with eer but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrown’d, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 


She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 


CLXVIII. 
«¢ Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and wy low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 
Death hush’d that pang forever: with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy 















«¢ Peasants 
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CLXIX. 
<* Peasants bring forth in safety.—Can it be, 
O thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for Ons ; for she had pour’d 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy he 
Beheld her Iris. —Thou, too, lonely lord, 
And desolate consort—vainly wert thou wed ! 
The husband of a year! the father of the dead ! 


CLXX. 

** Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made; 

Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 

The fair-haired Daughter of the Isles is laid, 

The love of millions! How we did entrust 

Futurity to her ! and, though it must 

Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem’d 

Our children should obey her child, and bless’d 

Her and her hop’d for seed, whose promise seem'‘d 
Like stars to shepherds’ eyes :—’twas but a meteor beam’d, 


CLXXI. 
“* Woe unto us, not. her ; for she sleeps. well : 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle? 7 ~ 
) Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 
Nations have arm’d in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 
Against their blind ommipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late, 


CLXXIL. 
‘¢ These might have been her destiny ; but no, 
Our hearts deny it : and so young, so fair, 
Good without effort, great without a foe ; 
But now a bride and mother—and now there / 
How many ties did that stern moment tear! 
From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 
Is linked the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was an earthquake’s, and opprest 
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The land which lov’d thee so that none could love thee best.” P. 86. 


We shall make but one extract more, in which the reader 
will find much to admire, but more to reprobate. Among 
many well selected, many beautiful, and one or two new ideas, 
he will discover the old leaven so mixed up with the mass, as 


must ever own ourselves to be highly disgusted. 


ants 


to give that colour and flavour to the whole, with which we 


« There 
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CLXXVIII. 

‘* There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the we; Ano and music in its roar : 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our iaterviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


y CLXXIX. 

*€ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—rall! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain ~ 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 


CLXXX. 
“* His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in tlry playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay. 


CLXXXI. 
«‘ The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, wiiose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 
CLX XXII. 
“« Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Acsyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many 4 tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has «ried up realms to deserts:—not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play— 
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Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


CLXXXIII. 

‘‘ Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tem ; in all time, 

Calm or convuls’d—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving ;—boundless, endless, and sublime ~- 

The image of Eternity —the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


CLXXXIV. 
*« And I have loved thee, Ocean kgand my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here.’ P. 92. 


The first stanza is faultless, the segond.is almagst unintelligi- 
ble. We are told, that ‘‘no shadow of man’s ravage remains 
upon the sea, except his own.” This shadow of man’s self 
afterwards comes out to be his body, whieh sinks into the 
depths of the ocean ; and théreiore, as far as a memorial of 
devastation is concerned, does not remain. 


* There let him ay.” 


Lay—what? We could have hardly suspected the noble lord 
of so vulgar an error. We cannot again make out, how, ac- 
cording to the widest laws of metaphor, we can say, that any 
substance can ‘‘ melt into a yeast of waves.” ‘The foam of 
the waves may be metaphorically, though not very elegantly, 
termed, ‘‘ yeast ;” but how all the waves together can be 
called a yeast, we cannot understand. Of these two stanzas 
we can only say, that the thoughts and the expressions are 
equally harsh, obscure, and intolerable. 

At the conclusion, Lord Byron takes his usual farewell of 
the reader ; and if we did not know the fertility of his lord- 
ship’s Muse, we should imagine, from its solemnity, that it 
_ was for ever. At all events, Childe Harold is now completed, 
nor indeed do we regret that his pilgrimage has been drawn 
to a conclusion. The Childe has so unmercifully wearied us 
with SELF, that we are not sorry to part with so egotistical a 
companion. 





s 
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companion. Could these four cantos be reduced to about one- 
third of their present size, and could all that relates to that 
tiresome theme of his own feelings, be omitted, enough might 
remain to stamp the character of his lordship, as a poet of no 
inconsiderable merit.’ Stripped of all its meagre and mawk- 
ish sensibility, it would be read with much greater satisfaction 
than at present, and with an increasing chance of being handed 
down to posterity as a pleasing and a poetical series of de- 
scriptions. His lordship has made considerable improvement 
in his versification since he first began the poem. The lan- 
guage is not so harsh, nor the coristruction so obscure, as at 
the commencement ; nor are there so many examples of that 
quaint and tiresome conceit, with which the former parts so 
plentifully abounded. 41is lordship, like other poets, has 
great inequalities; generally speaking, he is most vapid where 
he is most violent. He has acid, he has gall in abundance ; 
but he has not that spirit, which imparts zest and animation 
to the whole. When he would vent his abuse with most effect, 
his lordship often foams, but seldom sparkles. 

If he could keep his pen clear of the Hunt and Hone slang 
upon the subjects of politics and religion, we should feel a 
great desire to see his fiedehit. as a traveller in prose. A few 
of the notes which are subjomed to the present volume, give 
us no mean opinion of his lordship’s powers in this depart. 
ment. His style appears quiet, simple, and elegant. Let us 
take his account of the Bridge of Sighs, in Venice. 


““ The communication between the Ducal palace and_ the 
prisons of Venice is by a gloomy bridge, or covered gallery, high 
above the water, and divided by a stone wall into a passage and a 
cell, The state dungeons, called ‘ pozzi,’ or wells, were sunk in 
the thick walls of the palace ; and the prisoner when taken out to 
dic, was conducted across the gallery to the other side, and being 
then led back into the other compartment, or cell, po the 
bridge, was there strangled. The low portal through which the 
criminal was taken into this cell is now walled up; but the pas- 
sage is still open, and is still known by the name of the Bridge of 
Sighs. ‘The pozzi are under the flooring of the chamber at the 
foot of the bridge. They were formerly twelve, but on the first 
arrival of the French, the Venetians hastily blocked or broke up 
the deeper of these dungeons, You may still, however, descend 
by a trap-door, and crawl down thro holes, half choked by 
rubbish, to the depth of two stories below the first range. If you 
are in want of consolation for the extinction of patrician power, 
pethaps you may find it there ; scarcely a ray of light glimmers 
into the narrow gallery which leads. to the cells, and the places of 
confinement themselves are totally dark. A small hole in the 
wall admitted the damp air of the passages, and served for the 

introduction 
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introduction: of the prisoner's food.. A wooden pallet, raised: a 
foot from the ground, was the only furniture. e conductors 
tell you that a light was not allowed. ‘The cells are about five 
paces in length, two and a half in width, and seven feet in height. 
‘They are directly beneath one another, and respiration is some. 
what difficult in the lower holes. Only one prisoner was: found 
when the republicans descended into these hideous recesses, and 
he is said to have been confined sixteen years. But the inmates 
of the dungeons beneath had left traces of their repentance, or 
of their despair, which are still visible, and may perhaps owe 
something to recent ingenujty. Some of the detained appear to 
have offended — and others to have belonged to, the sacred 
body, not only from their signatures, but from the churches and 
belfries which they have scratched upon the walls. The reader 
may not object to see a specimen of the records prompted by so 
terrific a solitude. As nearly as they could be copied by more 
than one pencil, three of them are as follows : 


1. 
“ NON TI FIDAR AD ALCUNO PENSA @ BAC 
SE FUGIR VUOI DE SPION! INSIDIEe€ LACCI 
IL PENTIRTI PENTIRTI NULLA GIOVA 
MA BEN DI VALOR TUO LA VERA PROVA 
1607. ApI 2. GENARO. Fur RE- 
TENTO P’ LA BESTIEMMA P’ AVER DATO 
DA MANZAR A UN MORTO 
IACQMO, GRITTI. SCRISSE. 
2. 
‘‘ UN. PARLAR POCHO et 
NEGARE PRONTO et 
UN PENSAR AIL FINE PUO DARE LA VITA 
A NOL ALTRI MESCHINI 
1605 


EGO 1lOHN BAPTISTA AD ‘ 
ECCLESIAM CORTELLARIUS. 
g, ; 
‘* DE CHI MI FIDOGUARDAMI DIO 


DE CHI NON MI FIDO MI GUARDARO 10 
a 


| v. LA 8. c°. K*% RK". : 

‘“‘ The copyist has followed, not corrected the solecisms ; some 
of which are however not quite so decided, since the letters were 
evidently scratched in the dark. It only need be observed, that 
Bestemmia and Mangiar may be read iv the first inscription, 
which was probably written by a prisoner confined for some act of 
impiety committed at a funeral: that Cortellarius is the name of 
a parish on terra firma, near the sea :} and that the last initials evi- 
dently are put for Viva la santa Chiesa. Kattolica Romana.” P. 99, 


With his lordship’s account of the Venetian gondoliers, we 
should have liked to conclude our criticisms upon the present 
: . volume. 
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volume. [tis an interesting trait of that national character, 
which, notwithstanding all their sad reverses, is still to be 
found among the inhabitants of Venice. But we have no 
room for any more citations; nor even for some general re- 
marks, with which we had intended to close our strictures: 
the omission of these last, however, will not probably mortify 
our readers very greatly. Lord Byron has appeared so often 
before our tribunal, and our readers are so well acquainted 
with the substance of all that we have to say on the merits 
and demerits of his poetical character, that we need hardl 
apologize for abruptly closing the book, and the subject of it, 
together. 
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Prince Regent; the Most Reverend the Archlishops; the Right Reverend the 
Bishops, the Reverend the Clergy, and all Lay Persons, who are able and will- 
ing dispassionately to consider the important Subject. By Samuel Wix, A. M. 
F.RS. FS. A. Vicar of Saint Bartholomew the Less, London. 8vo. 3s. 

Twenty Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of High Wycombe, Bucks. By 
the Rev. C. Bradley. 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, August 29, 1817, at the — 
Visitation of the Hon. and Right Rev. Edward, Lord Bishop of Oxford. By F. 
Haggit, D.D. Prebendary of Durham, and Rector of Newaham Courtenay, Oxon. 
is. 6d. ° 

The Exciseman Guaged: or a Reply to Mr. Burgess’s Journey to Eden, &c. 
With an Explanation of the two Theological Tables of Jesus, thoroughly render- 
ing both consistent, and incontestibly proving the Messiah to have been the na- 
tural and legitimate Son of Joseph, By the Author of a Treatise on the Fall of 
Adam. 1s. 

A Dissertation on the Prophecies, that have been fulfilled, are now fulfilling, 
er will hereaficr be fulfilled, relative to tne great Period of 1260 Years. By the 
Rev. Gearge Stanley Faber, B.D. Rector of Long Newton, in the County of 
Durham. Vol. 3. 12s. 

The Great Exemplar of Sanctity, described in the Life and Death of Jesus 
Christ the Saviour of the World: with Considerations on the several Parts of the 
History, and appropriate Prayers. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Chaplain in Ore 
dinary to King Charles 1. and afterwards Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and 
Dromore. Abridged by W. N, Darnell, B.D. Prebendary of Durham, 8v0. 
10s, 64. 
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An Impartial View of the Conduct of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Bishop 
of Gloucester, and the Archdeacon of Bath, respecting the «* Church Missionary 
Society,” calculated to obviate personal Animosities, and to restore Peace and 
Harmony. By F. T. Pilgrim, Esq. 6d. 

A Ready Reply to an Irish Inquiry: or, A Convincing and Conclusive Con- 
futation of Calvinism. ‘To which is subjoined, Jeropaideia ; or, the ‘True Method 
of Teaching the Clergy of the Established Church. Being a wholesome Theolo- 

ical Cathartic to purge the Church of the Predestinarian Pestilence. By a 
Clergy man of the Church of England. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Religio Christiani, a Churchman’s Answer to “ Religiv Clerici.” 2s, 

A Dissertation on the probable Causes of the apparent Neglect with which 
some celebrated Writers of Antiquity treated the Christian Religion; being the 
Hulsean Prize Essay for 1818. By John Weller, B.A. of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 2 

Sermons. By the Rev, John Marriott, A. M. Rector of Church-Lawford, War- 
wickshire. 8vo. 8s. 6d. A 

Sermons on the Nature, Offices, and Character, of Jesus Christ. By the Rev, 
T. Bowdler, A.M. Vol. 1. 8vo. 14s. ; 

Sermons, By James Bryce, Ciergyman of the Church of Scotland at Fort 
William. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Indian Church History; or an Account of the first planting of the Gospel in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and India; with an Account of the first Christian Missions 
inChina. By Thomas Yeates. 8vo. 6s. 

Discourses on the Millernium. By David Bogue? ro.” 14s, 

Remarks on the Rev. 5. Barbut’s Observations on the Reply of the Chichester 
Diocesan Committee of the Soeicty fur Promoting Christian Knowledge. 6d. 

Benefits of Early Piety, A Sermon, preached inv the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Rotherhithe, on Sunday, May 3, 1818. By Robert Jones, D. D. late 
Senior Chaplain at the Cape ot Gooa Hope. 1s. 

A Sermgn preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of 
the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on Thursday, May 8, 1817. By 
the Rev. Laurence Gardver, D.D. F.A.S. 1s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to the Rev. Daniel Wilson, M.A. on the Hostility of the 
Church of England Missionary Society. By the Rev. J. b. S, Carwithen, M. A, 
1s. 6d. 

Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy, By John Prior Estlin, LL.D, 2 vols. 
Bvo. 18s. 

The Validity of English Ordination established, in Answer to the Rev, P. Gane 
dolphy’s Sermon. By the Rev. Thomas Ebrington, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 


Law. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Tithes, By John Mirelouse, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 10s. 6d. 

Observations ou the Impolicy, Abuses, and False Interpretation of the Poor 
Laws; and on the Reports of the two Houses of Parliament, By John, Earl of 
Sheffield. Second Edition, enlarged. 2s. 6d. 

A Review of the Poor Laws. 2s, 


MEDICAL. 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly Report of Cases in Surgery. By 
Charles Bell, Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. Part I, Vol. II. 8vo. 6s. 

Av Essay on the Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of the Juversio Uteri: with 
a History of the success(ul Extirpation of that Organ during the Chronic Stage of 
the Disease. By W. Newnham, Surgeon, Farnham. 8vo. 5s. 

General Views relating to the Stomach, its Fabric and Functions. By T. C. 
Speer, M.D. Bath. 8vo. 5s. 

A Reply by Sir William Adams, toa Sor ae recently published by Dr. 
Veitch, upon the Subject of the Egyptian Ophthalmia, and to other Productions 
of a similar Character. S8vo. 28. . 

Modern Maladies, and present State of Medicine: being the Anviversary Ora- 
tion delivered before the Medical Society of London, on Monday, March 9, and 
published at the Request of the Society, By D. Uwius, M.D. 8vo. 2. 
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Results of an lnvestigation respecting Epidemic and. Pestilential Diseases, \n- 
cluding Researches in the Levant, concerning the Plague. By Charles Macleau, 
M.D. Lecturer on the Diseases of hot Climates to the Hon. East Indian Company, 
—This Volume contains a Narrative of Researches at Malta, and of Experiments 
in the Greek Pest Hospital, near the Seven Towers, at Constantinople ; also, of 
the Experiments and Death of Drs. Whyte and Valli, and Mr. Von Rosenfeldt ; 
together with a Demonstration of the pernicious Consequences of Blood-letting, 
under all possible Circumstances, Vol. II. 15s. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and Treatment, of the Prisoness of War 
at Auxonne, Longivy, &c. from the Year 1810 to 1814. With an Account of the 
Epidemic, as it appeared in the latter Place in 1813. By Farrell Mulvey, M.D. 
Member of the Roya! College of Surgeons in Ireland. 4s. 

‘Treatise on the Geucral Principles of Chemical Analysis. From the French of 
L. J. Thienard. 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of the Diseases of the Prostate Gland. 
With Plates, By Sir Evetard Home, Bart. Vol. UT. 8vo. 14s. 

An Analysis of the Medical Waters of Llandrindod, in Radnorshire, South 
Wales; with a ‘Topographical Account of the Place. By Richard Williams, 
bro, 3s. 

HISTORY. 


The Travels of Marco Polo, a Venetian, in the Thirteenth Century: being a 
Description of that carly Traveller, of remarkable Places and Things in the 
Eastern Parts of the World. Translated from the Italian, with Notes. By Wil- 
liam Marsden, F. RLS. Xe. 4to. 2. 12s. 6d. 

A Journey to Rome and Naples, performed iv 1817, giving an Acceant of the 
rresent State of Society in Ltaly, and contaming Observations on the Fine Arts, 
By Henry Sass, Student of the Royal Academy of Artss Sve. 12s, 

Peak Scenery, bemy the first of a Series of Excursions m Derbyshire. By E, 
Rhodes, Partl. 4to. 11. 4s, 

North of England and Scotland in 1704, 8vo0. 3s. 

Considerations on the principal Events of the Freach Revelution. By Madame 
Baroness de Stae!, published by M, the Duke of Broglie and the Baron de Stael, 
S vols. il. 16s. 

Observations on Greculand, the adjacent Seas, and the North-west Passage to 
the Pacific Ocean, made in a Voyage to Davis’s Straits, during the Summer opt 
1817. By Berard O'Reilly, Esq. 4to, 21. 2s. 

La Scava: or some Account of an Excavation of a Roman Town, on the Hill 
of Chatela, in Champagne, between St. Dizier and Jomville, discovered in the 
Year 1772. To which ts added a Journey to the Simplon, by Lausanne, aud to 
Mont Blane, through Geneva. By the Author of Letters from Paris m 1791-2, 
&c. S8vo. 6s. , 

Greenland: being Extracts from a Journal kept m that Country, from 1770 to 
1778. ByH.E.Saabye. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal in 1816, undertaken by Order of the French 
Gevernment: comprising an Account of the Shipwreck of the Medusa, &c. By 
J. B. H. Savigny and Alexander Correard. With Notes, by M. Bredif. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, and Koordistan, in the Years 1813 and 
1814. By John Macdonald Kinneir. 8vo. 18s. ; 

Studies in History: containing the History of England, from its earliest Re- 
cords to the Death of Elizabeth. By Thomas Morell. Vol. I. 8vo, 12s— 
i2mo. 5s. 6d. : 7 

A Brief Description of Nova Scotia; with Plates of the principal Harbours. 
By Anthony Lochwood, 4to0, 158 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller: descriptive of a Tour through Austria, Sweden, 
&e. &c. ByJohn Bransen. 2vols. Sro. i. 1s. — ' 

Travels from Vienna, through Lower Hungary 5 with some Account of Vienna 
during the Congress. By Richard Bright, M.D. 4to. 4. 4s. 

Observations made during a Tour in the Netherlands, in 1815 and 1817. To 
which are added several Ongival Anecdotes relative to tie Battle of Waterloo, 
communicated by the Duke of Richmond, By Henry Smithers. 8vo. 7s- 
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A Description of Greenland. By Hans Egede, who was for twenty-five Years 
a Missionary in that Country. A new Edition, with an Historical Intreduction, 
and a Life of the Author. 12s. ) 

A View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry Haller, 
Esq. 2vols. 4to. 3l. Ss. 

Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient aud Modern. From the Ger- 
nan of Frederick Schlegel. % vols. 8vo. 1), 1s. 

Voyage of his Majesty’s Ship Rosamond, to Newfoundland and the Southern 
Coast of Labrador. By Lieutenant Edward Chappell, of the Royal Navy. 8vo, 
Ids, 

History of Whitby and Streoneshalk Abbey. By the Rev. George Young. 
2vols. 8vo. Il, 1s, 

The Northern Courts; containing Original Memoirs of the Sovereigus of 
Sweden and Denmark, since 1766. By John Brown, 2 vols. 6vo. 11. 1s. 

An Universal History. In 24 Books. From the German. 

Hore Britannica; of Studies in Ancient British History. By John Hughes. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 8s, 

Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century ; consisting of 
a Memoirs and Anecdotes, Original Letters, &c. By John Nicols, F.S.A. 
Vol. IIT. 11. 7s. 

Iceland; or the Journal of a Residence in that Island, during the Years 
1814 and 1815: containing Observations on the History, Literature, &c. of the 
Island; and the Religion, Character, &c. of the Inhabitants, By Ebenezer 
Henderson. With a Map and Engravings. 2vols 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Algiers; comprisifig eye ays and Histo- 
rieal Account of the Regency, Biographical Sketches of the Dey and his Minis- 
ters, Anecdotes of the late War, &c. &c. By Signor Pananti. With Notes and 
Illustrations, by Edward Blaquiere, Esq. of the Royal Navy. Ato, 2. 2s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, with his Original Correspondence, 
collected from the Family Records at Blenheim, and other Authentic Sources. 
By William Coxe, M.A, F.R.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of 
Bemerton. Vol. I. 4to. $l. 3s. 


POLITICAL. 


A Review of the Domestic Fisheries of Great Britain aud Ireland. By Robert 
Fraser, Esq. 4to. 18s. 

An Inquiry into the Principle and Tendency of the Bill now pending in Parlia- 
ment, for imposing certain Restrictions on Cotton Factories, 2s. 

On the Punishment of Death in the Case of Forgery, its Injustice and Impo- 
licy maintained. 1s. 

Observations on Banks for Savings, shewing the Expediency of making the Prin- 
ciple on which they are founded applicable to Clerks in Public Offices, and all 
large Establishments of Labourers, Mechanics, and others. 1s. 6d, 

A Free Inquiry into the Nature of Saving Banks, pointing out their direct 
Tendeacy to diminish the National Wealth, and ineflicacy in promoting Morality 
among the Poor; with some Introductory Remarks on the Causes of their Dis- 
tress. By Edward Lawson. 1s. 

Mewoire Addressé a la Chambre des Paris, et France. Par Charles Lord 
Kinnaird, &c. 2s. 

Spencea: or the State Papers of Spa Fields. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

A Reply, by Way of Remonstrance, to a Letter lately addressed to the Right 
Hon. George ing, signed “ Your Countryman.” By an Impartial English- 
man. 1s, 

The Cries of the People, addressed to the French Nation. By M. Crevell, 
late private Secretary to Prince Talle . Bvo. 3s. 

A Statement of Facts relating to the Maximum of Legal Interest on all Loans 
of Money ; addressed to the trading, commercial, and landed Interests of the 
Kingdom. 1s. 
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An Investigation of the Policy of Ministers. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, By Charles Lord Kinnaird, @». 

The late Earl Stanhope's Political Opinions of Public Affairs, Foreign and 
Domestic, avd of the real Causes and Consequences of the Increase of Crimes 
and Miseries of the People. Practical Plans for providing productive and per- 
manent Employment for the Disiressed Poor: and also, Legal and Constitutional 
Security to the Property and Persons of all Classes of the Community. An Ac- 
count of several Mechanical Discoveries and Improvements, and of Transactions 
of particular Interest to the Common Council of the City of London, Parish Of- 
fivers, and all other Publie Bodies, Farmers and Country Gentlemen. By S, 
Fletcher, Author of the Political Testament, the Creation, &c, 1s. 6d 

On the Import of Colonial Corn. By H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Political State of the British Empire ; containing a General View of the 
Domestic and Foreign Possessions of the Crowu ; the Laws, Commerce, Revenues, 
Offices, and other Establishments, Civil and Military. By John Adolphus, Esq. 
FLSA. 4vols. 8va Si. 


POETRY. 


Endymion, a Poetical Romance. By John Keats. 8vo. 9s. 
Lectures on the English Poets, delivered at the Surry Institution. By Wil- 
liam Haalitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Poems, Latin, Greek, and English. To which are added, an Historical In- 
uity and Essay up n the Administration of Government in England during the 
King’s Minority. By Nich. Hardinge, Esq. M.A. Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Collected and Revised by George Hardinge, M.A. F.R.S, aud 
S.A. 8vo. I4s. 
‘The Last Canto ef Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, with Notes. By Lord Byron. 
Svo. 12s. 6d, 
What is Genius? 2s, 
Antonia; with Notes descriptive of the Plague in Malta. By Murdo Young. 
5s. 
The Harp of the Desert: containing the Battle of Algiers, with other Pieces. 
By Ismael Fitzadam, 5s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 
A View of the English Stage; containing a Series of Dramatic Witticisms. By 
William Hazlitt, Esq. Author ot “ Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays,” &c.  8vo. 
lis, 
NOVBLS. 
Women, or Pont and Contre, a Tale. By the Author of Bertram, a Tragedy. 


Svols, I2mo. 11. ts. 

Eudoxsia, Daughter of Belisarius, from the Spanish of Don Pedro Montengor. 
By Charles Hefvey Smith, Esq. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Llewellyu; or the Yale of Phiinlimmon. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 

Altham and his Wife. 5s. 6d. 

Sophia; or the Dangerous Indiseretion, 3vuls. 163, 6d. 

Prodigious!!! or Childe Paddiein London. 3 vols. 11. 4s. 

Felix Alvarez; or Manners in Spain. By R,C. Dallas. 3 vols. 18s. 

‘The Broume ot Rodsbeck, aud other Tales. By James Hogg. 2 vols. 14s, 

Civilization ; or the Indian Chief. 3 vols. 18s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part VII. (being the . 
last) of Vol. IT. 15s. Gd. 

Select Letters, Literary ond Moral: from the Correspondence of the late Tho- 
mas Eagles, Esq. of Bristol. With a Preface by the Editor. 4s. 

A Moral Review of the Conduct and Case of Mary Ashford, in Refutation of 
the Arguments adduced in Defence of her supposed Violator and Murderer, By 
the Rev, Lake Booker, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 

Gravity and Levity, in Prose and Verse. 7s, 


A Selection 
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A Selection of Facts, from the best Authorities, arranged so as to form an 
Outline of the Geology of England and Wales; with a Map and Section of the 
Strata. By William Phillips, M.G.S. 12mo. 9s. 

The Echo of the Study ; or Lectures aud Conversations, both characteristic 
and sentimental, 12mo. 4s. 

An Elucidation of the Principles of English Architecture, usually denominat- 
ed Gothic; with above 20 engraved Examples of Elevations, Sections, &c. 8ve. 
15s. 

Practical Chess Exercises, intended as a Sequel to the Chess Grammar. By 
S. Kenny. 12mo, 7s. 

Un Dicticanaire des Verbes Francais. Par J. Tarver. 8vo. 102, 

The Hundred Wonders of the World, and of the three Kingdoms of Nature. 
With Engravings. By the Rev. C.C. Clarke. 12mo. Bound 9s, 

A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents: with the Method of regulating their 
Course and Channels. By P ul Frisii With an Essay on Navigable Canals. 
Translated by Major General John Garstin. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Stranger’s Guide to the City of New York, comprising a Description of 
the Public Buildings, Population, Manufactures, Markets, Amusements, Docks, 
and Fortifications, with an Account of the Literary, Philosophical, and Com- 
mercial Establishments, and every othet Object that can interest the Stranger. 
To which is prefixed, an Historical Sketch and a Plan of the City, By E. M. 
Blunt, of New York. 4s. bds. 

A New Picture of Rome; or an interesting Itinerary, containing a General 
Description of the Monuments and most distinguished Works in Painting, Sculp- 
ture and Architecture, both Ancient and Modern, of thet celebrated City and its 
Environs. By Marien Vasi. Embellished with Forty Views of the Public Build- 
ings, ulso a large Plan of Rome, cowplete in one volume. 19s. bd. 

An Answer to a Charge against the English Universities, contained in the 
Supplement to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. By J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Nichols has published a third volume of his Illustra- 
tions of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century. 
In this volume, among other interesting articles, are given 
Memoirs of Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. and his Son, the late 
Mr. Justice Hardinge, with their Portraits, by wy bem 
N. Dance ; with Memoirs of the truly heroic Captain George 
Nicholas Hardinge ; also of John Townley, Esq. with an ele- 
gant engraving of his bust, &c. 


Mr. Nichols has also Yana Poems, Latin, Greek, and 
English ; by Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. M.A. Fellow of King’s 
College, &c.; collected and revised by George Hardinge, 
M.A. F.R.S. & F.S.A. To which is now first added, (from 
the Author’s original MS.) an historical rage and 
upon the Administration of Government in England, during 
the King’s Minority ; written soon after the Death of Frede- 
tick, Prince of Wales.—The Latin Poems of Mr. Nicholas 


Hardinge, 
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Hardinge, (which have been justly chatacterised as classical, 
and worthy of the Augustan age) were never before printed 
for sale. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Classical and Topographical Tour in Greece, during 
the Years 1801, 1805, and 1806, by Mr. Edward Dodwell, 
with nearly an hundred Engravings, in two quarto vo- 
lumes. 


A Sketch of the Character of the Epidemic Fever pre- 
vailing in the Metropolis; with Observations on the Method 
of Treatment, and on the Means of diminishing the Influence 
of Contagion; by Dr. Bateman. 


An Account of the History and present State of Galvin- 
ism; by Dr. Bostock. 


A Poen, in six cantos, entitled, Bodiam Castle. 

The Gentleman, a Satire. 

A Journey round the Coast of Kent, by Mr. Fussell. 
Two Volumes of Sermons, by the Rev. Charles Moore. 


Meditations of a Neophyte; in one volume small 
octavo. 


The Temple of Truth, a Poem in five cantos, by Sarak 
Renou, Author of Village Conversations. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Translations into the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, and German Lan- 
Sai to be comprised im a quarto volume, uniform to a 

olyglott Bible, now publishing by Mr. Bagster. 


The History of France, by Miss Thurtle, in a duodecimo 
volume. 


A new and elegant edition of Seneca’s Morals, in one vo- 
lume octavo, embellished with a fine Portrait. 
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P. 457, 2d line from bottom, for last read East, 


